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Have Used 
Expellers 
Sinee 1923 


HE Jas. F. Morse & Co. of Boston, Mass. has been 

using Anderson Expellers since 1923. According to 

their letter reproduced above these Expellers have 

poateeet excellent cracklings and give the advantage of a continuous process which 
ends itself to mechanical handling equipment. 


What Expellers are doing for hundreds of other concerns, they can do for you. 
Write giving information about your production, etc., and we will have our engi- 
neers give you data and figures on the savings to ‘be made by the use of an 
Anderson R. B. Crackling Expeller. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 West 96th + Cleveland, Ohio 
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DO YOU SLICE BACON? 


Have You Seen The 


TRUNZ-“BUFFALO ’ Bias Bacon Slicer? 











WHAT IT DOES: 


machines. 


the bias. 


stead of scrapping them. 








Cuts Straight as well as on the Bias. 


For a little more money you get a 
machine that does the work of two 


Shows more lean meat when cut on 


Increases the width of slices 41%. 


Enables you to use thin bellies in- 


Will pay for itself, even if used 
only part of the time! 




























These comments from prominent users 
will interest you! 


From time to time we had accumulations of narrow 
Bacon, and it was necessary to greatly reduce the 
price in order to find a market. The Trunz— 
“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer, has solved our prob- 
lem; we are now able to slice them at no sacrifice. 

CH. KUNZLER CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Your Trunz—‘BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer has 
enabled us to slice thin bacon in such a way as to 
produce broad slices of bacon. Another notable fea- 
ture of the slicer is that it produces slices which show 
up the lean portion of the bacon unusually well. 


I believe that your slicer has contributed materially 
to the remarkable increase which we have enjoyed in 
our sliced bacon business. 

LOUIS MEYER CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Trunz—‘BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer, by 
cutting on the bias, enables us to slice bacon which 
would otherwise have had to be sold as “skips”. 

OTTO STAHL, INC., New York City, N. Y. 


Our slicer is still giving us excellent service. It 
proves very valuable to us. We can heartily recom- 
mend it to any one in the market for a Slicing ma- 
chine. 

READING ABATTOIR CO., Reading, Pa. 


WE CAN REFER YOU TO MANY OTHERS. 


| 


| 























lean meat and increase in width of 41%. 








BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





This slice was cut on the bias slicer. It shows more 


These photographs, taken from the same piece of bacon, tell the story! 


Write for full information and prices of this bias slicer 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of the world-famous line of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, 
Grinders, Air Stuffers and the Schonland patented Casing Puller 


Melbourne, Australia 


London, Eng. 


This slice of bacon was cut on a straight 
slicer. 
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Government Outlaws Bad Habits of Meat ‘Teale 


Unfair Trade Practices and Wasteful 
Methods in the Buying of Livestock and 
Selling Meat Products Are Forbidden 


Unfair practices and uneconomic methods that would burden the meat industry with unnecessary 
expense have been outlawed by the United States government. 
Where other industries adopt trade practice codes under Federal Trade Commission rules, the fed- 
eral laws bring the meat packing industry under the direct jurisdiction of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde this week set the seal of his approval upon trade practice resolu- 
tions adopted by the industry at a recent meeting under government auspices. 

Regulations covering some practices unquestionably violations of the packer and stockyards act 
are already in force. Rules dealing with unethical and uneconomic practices not covered in the law 


will become effective on January 


Approval of the code was an- 
nounced this week in a letter 
which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has written to some 1200 
packing and wholesale establish- 
ments throughout the country, 
and in a press statement issued 
on November 12 by the Depart- 
ment. 


Time to Get Ready 


After recording his approval 
of the trade rules, the Secretary 
adds: 

“However, in order that the 
trade may have time to make any 
adjustments in its methods of 
conducting business that may be 
necessary, those provisions of the 
resolutions dealing with unethic- 
al and uneconomical practices, as 
distinguished from those which 
are unquestionably violations of 
the Act, will not be considered as 
effective until January 1, 1930.” 

In a bulletin to members of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
President Wm. Whitfield 


ers, 





1, 1930. 


Woods announced that copies of 
the code of trade practices will be 
printed immediately and will be 
made available to packers with- 
out charge. 


The statement issued by the 
Department to the press, contain- 
ing the approved trade rules in 
full, is as follows: 


THE GOVERNMENT STATEMENT 
Following a study of the resolutions 
adopted by the meat industry at a con- 
ference in Chicago on October 22, for 
the improvement of trade practices in 
the industry, Secretary Arthur M. 
Hyde of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture expressed his approval of the 
resolutions on November 11 in letters 
sent to members of the conference. 
Urging all elements of the industry 
to comply strictly with the code of 
trade practices unanimously agreed 
upon by the meat packers and meat 
wholesalers represented at the confer- 
ence, Secretary Hyde said “The De- 
partment will take such action as the 
facts and law may warrant with re- 


spect to alleged violation of these reso- 
lutions by packers subject to the pro- 
visions of the packers and stockyards 
act.” 


On the basis of gross sales at least 
95 per cent of the meat packing and 
wholesaling industry was represented 
at the conference, so it is expected that 
adherence to the practices agreed upon 
at the conference will result in great 
benefits to producers and consumers 
and the meat trade. 

Certain practices had been already 
subject to the provisions of the packers 
and stockyards act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
but the resolutions adopted by the in- 
dustry are aimed at correcting various 
other wasteful or unethical methods 
through self-regulation by the meat 
trade itself. 

Text of the Rules. 

The conference at which the resolu- 
tions were adopted was called by Sec- 
retary Hyde. Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, repre- 
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sented the Department, and at the re- 
quest of members of the conference he 
presided over the meeting. 
The resolutions adopted are as fol- 
lows: 
RESOLUTION I 


Resolved, That such resolutions as 
may be adopted by this Trade Practice 
Conference shall be known as the Code 
of Trade Practices of the American 
meat packing industry, for the purpose 
of eliminating unfair, wasteful, and un- 
economical practices among packers 
and wholesalers with respect to classes 
of products of which the American 
packing industry is the predominant 
manufacturer and with respect to live- 
stock of which it is the chief purchaser; 
and not to apply to classes of product 
such as shortening, canned goods, soap, 
and margarine, which, although han- 
dled by certain packers, are largely 
controlled or influenced—as to trade 
practices—by industries other than the 
meat packing industry. 


RESOLUTION II 


Resolved, That such resolutions as 
may be adopted by this Trade Practice 
Conference shall be preceded by the 
following foreword and explanatory 
clause: 

In 1925 the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States suggested that 
steps be taken by the meat-packing in- 
dustry to eliminate, as far as possible, 
all wasteful practices and methods. 
Acting on this suggestion and encour- 
aged by the expressed interest of the 
President of the United States, Calvin 
Coolidge, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers undertook a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire field of oper- 
ations, beginning with the purchase of 
livestock and continuing through the 
manufacturing processes to the final 
marketing stage. 

Practices were found to exist in cer- 
tain localities which are economically 
unsound and tend unreasonably to in- 
crease the cost of doing business and 
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ARTHUR M. HYDE. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Who announces rules for regulation of 
trade practices in the meat industry. 


the spread between the producer and 
the consumer. Measurable progress 
was made in eliminating such prac- 
tices. 

Now the entire industry is agreed 
that the adoption of a code of trade 
practices is desirable. The packers and 
wholesalers of the United States are 
willing and eager not only to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical, and unsound 
practices and methods, but to condemn 
and prevent, as far as possible, all un- 
fair and unethical trade practices and 
methods. They believe that the meat 
trade and the public, as well as the 
packing industry itself would be ben- 
efited by the elimination of such prac- 
tices and methods. 

To promote such objects, the packers 
and wholesalers of meat agree to ab- 
stain from the practices hereinafter set 
forth in the following Code of Trade 
Practices: 








Notifies Industry of New Rules 


This statement by the Secretary of Agriculture relative to the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference of the meat packing and wholesale meat industry was sent to 
about 1,200 packers and meat establishments in the United States: 


Washington, D. C., Noy. 11, 1929. 


A trade practice conference for the 


meat packing and wholesale meat indus- 
try was held at my invitation at Chicago, 
lll., October 22, 1929. At my direction 


Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, represented the depart- 
ment and presided at the request of those 
present. 

Over 1,200 invitations were sent out to 
packers, and on the basis of gross sales 
it is estimated that at least ninety-five 
per cent of the industry was present or 
represented at the conference. 

Dr. Mohler conveyed a message from 
me to the industry setting forth the posi- 
tion of the department with respect to 
this matter, and then outlining the pur- 
pose of the conference. 

It was pointed out that a somewhat 
similar plan had been followed with ex- 
cellent results by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in dealing with other industries. 
I believe that the results accomplished 
by this industry working in harmony with 
the department in building up a high code 
of ethics will be equally satisfactory. 

A code of proposed trade practice reso- 
lutions was presented by representatives 
of the industry and each of the resolu- 


tions was duly voted upon and adopted 
unanimously, after which the code, in- 
cluding all of the resolutions, was unani- 
mously adopted as a whole. There is at- 
tached a partial list showing the names 
of the concerns and their representatives 
who were present at this conference, and 
took part in the adoption of these reso- 
lutions, 

The resolutions as adopted are attached 
hereto and they have my approval. They 
are an earnest of your good faith and 
I urge strict compliance therewith. 

The department will take such action 
as the facts and law may warrant with 


respect to alleged violations of these res- 
olutions by packers subject to the pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

However, in order that the trade may 
have time to make any adjustments in its 
methods of conducting business that may 
be necessary, those provisions of the res- 
olutions dealing with unethical and un- 
economical practices, as distinguished 


from those which are unquestionably vio- 
lations of the Act, will not be considered 
as effective until January 1, 1930. 
(Signed) ARTHUR M. HYDE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


November 16, 1929. 


RESOLUTION III 


Whereas, it is desirable in the inter- 
est of the packing industry and of so- 
ciety itself that the sale and distribu- 
tion of meat and meat products be car- 
ried on in open and honest competition, 
and that the methods employed in the 
packing business be fair and sound, be 
it resolved that 


Unfair Sales Practices. 


A. Secret rebates or secret concessions 
or secret allowance of any kind are un- 
fair methods of business. Differences in 
prices on account of the grade, quality or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or the 
cost of selling or transportation, or made 
in good faith to meet competition, are 
not secret rebates, concessions or allow- 
ances. 


B. Obscuring the price at which goods 
are sold by selling ostensibly at a certain 
price but granting secretly to the buyer 
unusual discounts or terms is an unfair 
trade practice. 

Cc. Discriminating unduly among buy- 
ers either in terms, or in prices, or in 
discounts, or in service, or in allowances, 
or in any other way, for the purpose of 
injuring a competitor or with the effect 
of substantially reducing competition, is 
an unfair trade practice. Differences on 
account of grade, quality, or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or the cost of selling 
or transportation, or made in good faith 
to meet competition, do not constitute 
undue discrimination. 

D. The giving with packing-house 
products of premiums or coupons redeem- 
able in money or merchandise for the 
purpose of obtaining business is an un- 
fair method of business. 


E. Guaranteeing a customer against a 
market decline or a market advance is an 
unfair trade practice, except in connec- 
tion with transactions covering commod- 
ities governed by rules of practice of the 
National Cottonseed Products Association. 

F. The selling of goods below a rea- 
sonable market value for the purpose of 
injuring a competitor, or with the effect 
of substantially lessening competition, is 
an unfair practice. 

G. An attempt unwarrantedly to evade 
the fulfillment of an agreement to pur- 
chase or sell or to receive or deliver 
goods is unfair and dishonest, whether 
the evasion be attempted by outright re- 
pudiation because of a market change or 
some other circumstance, or whether it 
be attempted by unwarranted or exces- 
sive claims for allowances, by unwar- 
ranted rejections, or by any other sub- 
terfuge. 

H. Making, causing, or permitting to 
be made, or publishing any false cr mis- 
leading statement ccncerning the grade, 
quality, condition, quantity, nature, origin, 
or preparation of any packing-house prod- 
uct is an unfair practice. 

I. Making or causing to be made a de- 
famatory or untrue statement concerning 
a competitor, his business, his policies, or 
his products, is an unfair practice. 


RESOLUTION IV 

Whereas, it is essential in the inter- 
est of the producer and the trade that 
competitive buying of livestock be con- 
ducted on the basis of a one-day market 
in accord with sound principles of eco- 
nomics, and in order that an equal com- 
petitive buying opportunity can be 
available to all buyers of livestock and 
sellers and manufacturers of this raw 
material into meat products; be it re- 
solved that 

Livestock Trading Rules. 


A. The practice of giving shippers the 
option of more than one day’s market is 
unfair and the shipper’s option of market 
shall be confined to one single day, which 
shall be chosen at the time the trade is 
made. 

B. Secret allowances of any kind to 
sellers of livestock, whether it be allow- 
ances of weight, price, or shrink, for the 
purpose of inducing livestock producers 
to sell only to one buyer, is an unfair 
method of doing business. 

C. Price discrimination or favoritism 
shown to any individual or organization 


(Continued on page 55.) 
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Will Quick Freezing Transform the Meat Trade? 


Plans to Turn Packinghouse Into 
Meat Factory at Nominal Expense 
Would Result in Enormous Savings 


Quick freezing has leaped into the very front of the picture of food conservation and elimination of 


waste in distribution. 


It applies to and may solve major problems in all perishable food fields. 
But its possibilities for the meat industry are nothing short of revolutionary. 


These possibilities are so star- 
tling that meat merchandisers— 
and those who serve them—can’t 
see the picture, even yet. 

Packers, machinery and supply 
men have been caught “flat- 
footed” by this sudden develop- 
ment. Most of them are running 
around in circles looking for a 
way out! 

Theories are shaping up in the 
direction of practice, however. 
The bogie of cost and the scare- 
crow of impracticability are not 
as fearful as they were even a 
short while ago. 

It is encouraging to be told that 
millions can be saved in shrink- 
age and better utilization of by- 
products by the new “factory 
methods” by which retail cuts are 
produced at the packinghouse. 

But it is difficult at first to credit 
the assertion made by engineers 
that it can be done with no more 
buildings, ice machines, boiler ca- 
pacity or electric generators than 
are used at present. 

It is declared to be purely an 
engineering problem in adapting 
present equipment to new needs, 
and at a relatively insignificant 


outlay. 
These points are developed in the fol- 
lowing discussion by an_ engineering 


member of the editorial staff of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Methods 
and illustrations will be treated in more 
detail, with the aid of leading refrigera- 
tion experts, in later articles. 


Quick Freezing Retail Cuts 
By Jack Frost. 


The public is listening with intense 
interest to the account of what seems 
to engineers and scientists a simple 
story of one of the most amazing de- 
velopments in these days of breath- 
taking changes. It is a development 
destined to add to the wealth of the 
world—not through greater production 
of goods, but through conservation; 
that is, through greater utilization of 
the same production. 

Nature has blessed this land, but we 


have been careless and wasteful of her 
bounty. Witness the fruit crops left 
to decay in the orchards, potatoes left 
to rot in the ground, etc., because in 
times of plenty prices to producers fall 
to a point which will not justify the 
expense of harvest. 

Gluts of perishable foods, in the 
hasty and futile efforts to market the 
excess supply before spoilage, are all 
too common. 

A Preventive of Gluts and Waste. 

This. new development seems to offer 
a regulator or governor, whereby all 
perishable foods may be preserved when 
they are abundant and subsequently 
distributed in an orderly manner, 
thereby lowering the cost of food—one 
of the large items in the family budget 
for necessities. 

It promises to stabilize prices and 
leave the family with more money for 
luxuries, or more time for leisure—one 
of the requisites for creative effort. 

And so the world begins to see what 
a tremendous power for good resides in 
the utilization of quick freezing for 
perishable foods. 

We have heard of it from those who 
have devoted their talents to the per- 
fection of methods and apparatus for 
working it—from the more important 











What Might Happen 


If quick freezing turned 
the packinghouse into a 
meat factory: 


Retail cuts prepared in the pack- 
ing plant. 

Enormous saving in shrinkage. 

Storage economies. 

Abolition of the shop fat and 
bone abuse. 

Quality product assured. 

Tenderer and juicier meats. 

Soeuing of new distributive chan- 
nels. 


And all by simply adapt- 
ing present plant and equip- 
ment to new uses. 


Such are the possibilities held out 
for the meat industry after a few 
weeks of study of what is declared 
to be purely an engineering prob- 
lem. 




















figures in the group such as Birdseye, 
Bloom, Cooke, the Kolbe brothers, 
Peterson, Taylor—and the dean of them 
all, Zarotschenzeff. These men will go 
down in history as great public servants, 
to whom tribute will be paid increas- 
ingly as the far-reaching benefits of 
their contribution to civilization become 
known, 

Development of Quick Freezing. 

The industry and the public are also 
indebted to such eminent foreign scien- 
tists as Dr. R. Plank, professor of the 
Technical University, Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, and director of the German Insti- 
tute of Refrigeration; E. Kallert of 
Hamburg, Germany, Professors Uberto 


‘Ferretti of Rome, Italy, and Wilson of 


London, all of whom have done a great 
deal of scientific research on the freez- 
ing of comestibles, the results of which 
form the foundations upon which the 
structure representing these new inven- 
tions is being reared. 

The history of the development of 
quick-freezing has been told in a clear 
concise way in the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries Document No. 1016, entitled 
“Refrigeration of Fish,” by Harden F. 
Taylor, a generous contributor to the 
pioneering work in the field of quick- 
freezing. 

These are important times in the 
meat-packing industry and the fish in- 
dustry; and, indeed, for everyone con- 
nected with the production, preparation, 
marketing, and consumption of perish- 
able foods—and that means everybody. 
The development of quick freezing arms 
meat packers, fisheries, fruit and vege- 
table growers of the world with an 
instrumentality which promises to lift 
them out of the hazardous position they 
have always occupied, and put them on 
a practically even footing with pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of non-per- 
ishable goods. 

Where the Meat Packer Stands. 

The product of the packers is highly 
perishable—not imperishable. Further- 
more, the meat packer stands as a 
buffer between the livestock producer 
and the meat consumer, trying to keep 
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both contented, all the while trying to 
keep an ample, regular flow of live- 
stock to his plant, endeavoring to main- 
tain a high food factor at prices which 
will adequately compensate the growers, 
and to keep an equally regular flow of 
meat and meat products to the con- 
sumer at prices which the consumer will 
be willing to pay, and still yield the 
packer a margin for his services. 

This is a difficult position. The 
inadequacy of the return for the pack- 
er’s effort and upon his capital invest- 
ment is well known. 

Whenever a manufacturer must take, 
at a fair price, for reasons of public 
and business policy, all of a valuable, 
perishable raw material offered to his 
plant, and must sell the goods at what- 
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ever prices are necessary to move them 
into channels of consumption before 
they spoil, he is in an extremely hazard- 
ous position. 

That is exactly the status of the meat 
packers. They have tried to minimize 
this hazard in a variety of ways, none 
of which has given them the control of 
their business which they require and 
should have. 

What they need is something which 
will enable them to add their operating 
expense and a fair profit onto their 
costs, and then feed their goods to the 
market as needed. 

Think for a moment what a useful 
instrument has been forged for the 
meat packer by this almost incredible 
development; and its utility in achiev- 








New Meat Seasoning Products Aid Pro- 
duction of Quality Merchandise 


“ ’ 


Sausages and “ready-to-serve” spe- 
cialties, more than any of the other 
products of the meat plant, perhaps, 
depend on quality and appearance for 
their sale. A product, to be popular, 
must not only be first-class, but its 
quality must be apparent. Unless a 
particular product looks good, the 
housewife will pass it by for another 
in which the appearance of quality 
stands out. 

Wrapping and packaging of sausages 
and “ready-to-serve” specialties has in- 
creased the sale of these meats. This 
fact is quite generally known in the 
meat industry, but few have taken the 
time or made the effort to determine 
the reason why. 

Now one meat merchandiser says this 
increased demand has come not as a re- 
sult merely of wrapping and packag- 
ing, but as a result of attractive pack- 
ages. 

Good products have appeared better 
when wrapped and packaged, because 
care was used to. select wrappings and 
packages, and the methods of present- 
ing these meats to the public empha- 
sized their goodness. The sales appeal 
in the average packer’s wrapping and 
packaging is unusually high. 

Quality Builds Sales. 


A housewife may buy a meat product, 
but, regardless of the attractive appear- 
ance it makes, she will not repeat the 
purchase if it does not please her when 
served. And while quality of materials 
and care in manufacture are important 
factors in the production of a popular 
product, flavor is probably the most im- 
portant item in building good will. 

If everyone’s taste were alike, the 
trick of producing products that were 
universally liked would not be a diffi- 


cult one. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. A meat product liked by one per- 
son will not be liked by another. 

The best the meat man can do is to 
experiment with seasonings and attempt 
to flavor his products so that they 
will be acceptable to the greatest num- 
ber of people, taking into consideration 
racial food preferences and other fac- 
tors that would have a bearing on the 
sale of his meats. 

Seasoning, one packer feels, is a de- 
tail in sausage and “ready-to-serve” 
meat manufacture to which too few sau- 
sage makers give thought and study. 
Simply taking the formula for a 
bologna, for example, that is being used 
by some other manufacturer in another 
part of the country, and following it 
rigidly is not conducive to better prod- 
ucts or progress. 


Proper Seasoning Important. 


The simple fact that a seasoning for 
any meat is widely used does not mean, 
he thinks, that it is the best one for 
every packer to use. Experiments and 
trials in a plant might produce a sea- 
soning formula that would please the 
trade of the territory better, and in- 
crease the consumption of the product 
in that territory. 

Too often, also, a sausage maker will 
decide on formulas for his various prod- 
ucts, and will then stick to them “for- 
evermore.” 

When a formula has been found that 
meets with popular favor it pays to 
continue to use it, of course. But if a 
product does not sell well, particularly 
when the same product of some other 
manufacturer is finding a ready market 
in the territory, it is a safe bet that 
the seasoning used could be looked into. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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ing the control of the business which it 
promises. 
Here Is an Instrument. 

Read the 1928 convention report of 
W. W. Woods, president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, dwelling 
upon the results of his fact-finding sur- 
vey, and his recommendations, delivered 
last year at Atlantic City. Read it 
again with the thought in mind that we 
now have this new development, and 
see how beautifully simple becomes the 
solution of many of the packer’s prob- 
lems, and the carrying out of Mr. 
Woods’ recommendations. 

It is significant to note here that the 
subject of quick-freezing for food 
preservation was dismissed in a sen- 
tence at the meat packers’ convention 
one year ago. The rise of this method 
has been meteoric. It was the keynote 
of the convention held last month. 

All this change in one year! 

Among the fisheries, where the proc- 
ess was developed, there have already 
been revolutionary changes, and the 
industry has been elevated from meth- 
ods almost primitive to enviable heights. 

Even some of the most conservative 
among meat packers have become con- 
vinced that this new method of han- 
dling food products—in the quick-frozen 
state—is destined to revolutionize their 
methods of marketing. 

Right and Wrong Methods. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being spent—much of it wasted in pri- 
vate and secret experimental work, in 
an effort to develop something different 
or perhaps superior to methods already 
perfected by those outside the industry. 
Most all of the experiments of which 
there is available knowledge seem fore- 
doomed to failure, or partial success at 
best, because their authors have not 
recognized the correct fundamental 
principles, essential to the success of 
this new undertaking. 

The pride of an industry in a method 
or machine developed by its own per- 
sonnel is understandable. But in these 
days of red ink the meat packing in- 
dustry would do well to adopt the most 
nearly proven methods now available, 
and do its experimental work concur- 
rently, or do it in the future. 

Just as surely as it fails to do so, a 
new competitive group will arise which 
will. Witness the development of the 
household refrigerating machine by 
those wholly outside the large ice ma- 
chine industry—because the latter 
lacked vision; said it couldn’t be done. 
Many similar illustrations could be 
offered, but that one should be ample. 

Caught Them All Flat-footed! 

The sale of quick-frozen fish and the 

obvious merit of the product have caught 
(Continued on page 51.) 
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New Device Developed to Facilitate 
Better Hide Take-off 


Packers would welcome any device 
or apparatus that would speed up the 
process of removing hides, and at the 
same time eliminate the possibility of 
damage to the hide during the flaying 
process. 


Such devices have appeared from 
time to time, and while they would re- 
move hides without damaging them 
they were not efficient in plants where 
quantity production is the rule. 


One such machine, developed in 
France, was at one time used exten- 
sively in South Africa and South Amer- 
ica, and hides removed with it com- 
manded a premium in the principal 
world hide markets. It never was pop- 
ular in this country, however, because 
it took too long to remove a hide with 
it. 

Operated With Electricity. 

Recently there has been in Germany 
a device for removing hides that, it is 
claimed, does not possess the disad- 
vantages of previous machines of this 
type. Not only does the machine facil- 
itate the removal of hides without cuts 
or scores, but it is said to reduce the 
time of removal by from 25 to 35 per 
cent. Another advantage claimed for 
it is that it can be operated by un- 
skilled workmen. 

The apparatus consists of a small 
electric motor of 1/4 to 1/3 h. p. which 
revolves at 3,000 to 4,000 r. p.m. The 
motor is connected by a flexible shaft 
to the handle, which for better insula- 
tion is incased in a rubber tube. 

The handle consists of a steel cyl- 
inder about 1% in. in diameter and 
about 6 in. long. This contains a trans- 
mission which transforms the revolv- 
ing motion of the shaft into an oscillat- 
ing motion. 

This movement is brought to bear on 
steel, star-shaped, blunt 
knife which runs between two protec- 
tive steel casings of the same shape 
and size and which taper toward the 
points. 

Strikes Through the Tissues. 

As the knife does not protrude above 
the casings, it is impossible to cut or 
score the hide, even if the apparatus 
is held vertically against it. 

The action of the machine is not one 
of cutting but of striking through the 
tissues between the hide and flesh. This 
is done in the space between the teeth 
of the knife. The oscillating move- 
ment of the knife has the effect that 
nothing is drawn into the casings. 
Everything brought against the knife 
is pushed away from it. 

The only work that has to be done 


with an ordinary knife when taking off 
a hide is to make the initial cut down 
the belly. All other operations are per- 
formed with the machine which, it is 
said, can be used in any direction and 
in strokes of any length. It is as effi- 
cient in removing the hide from the 
head and legs, it is said, as from the 
other portions of the carcass. 


fe 


SEEING RUSSIAN MEAT PLANTS. 
In a letter received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER from Chas. F. Kamrath, 
of Bloom & Kamrath, Chicago, IIl., who 
left recently for Russia to collect ma- 
terial for the design of a number of 
new meat plants to be erected by the 
soviet government, he reports arriving 
safely in Moscow on October 17 after 
an interesting and enjoyable trip, which 
included a 4-day stop over in Berlin. 
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His present task, he says, will be to 
investigate existing meat plants and 
methods. Up to the time of writing 
he had investigated the plant at Mos- 
cow. Here he found operations and 
equipment very primitive. The plant 
consists of small buildings scattered 
over a large area, the product being 
conveyed from one building to another 
in wagons. In this plant it takes 72 
men to kill 900 hogs in a working day 
of seven hours. 


Methods of processing also vary con- 
siderably from those in use here. Hogs 
are skinned. The skins are then de- 
haired and sold in Germany. 

Shortly after the letter was written 
Mr. Kamrath expected to leave for an 
inspection trip in Siberia, and to select 
sites for new plants to be constructed. 
Among the places he expected to visit 
were Leningrad, Tumen,:-Omsk, Novo- 
Sibirsk, Beesk, SemipalatinsK and Pet- 
ropavlovsk. 

—— 
Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 





NEW MACHINE REMOVES HIDES WITHOUT CUTS OR SCORES. 


The device consists of a small motor connected to a flexible shaft, which in 
turn is connected to a transmission which transforms the circular motion of the 


shaft into an oscillating one. 


This is brought to bear on a circular, star-shaped 


blunt knife which runs between protective steel casings and which taper toward 


the point, 


The knife does not protrude above the casing so that it is impossible to cut 


or score a hide even if the machine is held vertically against it. 


The action of the 


machine is not one of cutting but of striking through the tissue between hide and 


flesh. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A fire damage to the linter storage 
house and contents of the West Cotton 
Oil Mill, West, Texas, is estimated to 
be between $7,000 and $8,000. 

The Sherman Produce Co., Sherman, 
Texas, has been absorbed by the F. C. 
Pennington Produce Co. New equip- 
ment is being installed in the plant. 

The Animal By-Products Co., which 
operates thirteen rendering plants in 
Southern and Western states, has just 
completed the erection of a $20,000 
plant near Loveland, Wash. 

The Lamesa Oil Mill, Lamesa, Texas, 
has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The company has 
taken over the cold press oil mill plant 
formerly owned by the Lamesa Cotton 
Oil Co. 

Swift & Co. are consolidating their 
several branches at Denver, Colo., and 
are providing accommodations in their 
stock yards district for the local poul- 

try plant, wholesale market and cream- 


ery. 

Roberts & Oake, Chicago, IIl., recent- 
ly announced that a 2% per cent wage 
increase had been “granted to the 600 
employees of their packing house. The 
increase affects both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

The Producers Packing Co., Sedalia, 
Mo., has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver and the property will be auc- 
tioned on the morning of Nov. 25, 1929, 
at the offices of the company, 720 W. 
Main st., Sedalia. The company has 
been in operation since its incorpora- 
tion in May, 1919. The physical value 
of the property is estimated to be about 
$200,000. 

Differences between the Independent 
Meat Packers’ Protective Association 
of Baltimore, Md., and the officials of 
the health department have led to the 
appointment by the mayor of a com- 
mittee to work out a plan that will 
effect a satisfactory administration of 
the meat inspection ordinance. Health 
officials say that some of the packing 
establishments are “antiquated,” and 
the packers complain that some of the 
health regulations are “too drastic.” 

An extensive expansion program 
which will increase the cooler capacity 
of the Field Packing Co., Owensboro, 
Ky., at least 30 per cent has been 
started and probably will be finished 
by January 1; 1930. The increased 
space will be secured mostly by raising 
some of the buildings now in use to two 
stories. A second story is being placed 
on the freezer building, which will more 
than triple it. One story is also being 
added to the main cold storage plant. 


on > 


REPORT ON ARMOUR FINANCES. 

F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, issued the following 
statement after the monthly meeting 
of the board of directors, on November 
15: 

“Armour and Company’s fiscal year 
ended November 2, and while the last 
few months of the packing year were 
not as good as the previous ones, re- 
sults already tabulated show that pre- 
ferred dividends have been more than 
earned. The new year’s business has 
started off well, and the volume of 
product sold during the first two weeks 
greatly exceeds the volume a year ago. 

“We have no evidence of our busi- 
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ness having been affected adversely by 
the recent happenings in the stock mar- 
ket. This, however, is not surprising. 
Meat is an indispensable part of the 
diet, and the less the consumer has to 
spend the greater the proportion which 
is used for the purchase of meat. The 
immediate prospects for the coming 
year are good.” 

The board of directors declared the 
usual quarterly dividend on preferred 
stock at the rate of $1.75 a share, pay- 
able January 2 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 10. 


—_~+e—__ 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Net earnings of $3,258,277 are re- 
ported by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company for the third quarter of the 
year, which is more than twice the net 
income of the corresponding three 
months in 1928. The period a year ago 
represented the first quarter of con- 
solidated operations and the earnings 
were $1,564,112. The Colgate and 
Palmolive-Peet companies were merged 
in July, 1928, but it was not until the 
current year that the consolidated com- 
pany was able to work out the econo- 
mies incident to combined operation, 
according to C. S. Pearce, president. 

The Continental Can Company, Inc., 
will earn approximately $9,233,000 dur- 
ing the current year, equivalent to ap- 
proximately $5.50 a share, according to 
official estimate reported by the com- 
pany recently on the basis of the nine 
months’ report, which was said to be 
38 per cent ahead of last year. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Nov. 
13, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Nov. 6, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Nov. Nov. 
Nov. 13. —Nov. 13— 13. 6. 
Amal, Leath... 100 3% 8% 3% t 
De POR.....5. 100 «629 20 29 31 
Amer. H. & L.. 500 5 5 5 5 
Do Pfd....... 1,200 26 25 25 34% 
Amer. Stores... 6,900 48 40 40 491% 
Armour A......37,000 6 5% 5% 6% 
Do B........58,690 3% 2% 3 4 
Do Pfd....... 2,500 61 59 59 66 
Do Del Pfd.. 2,800 79 75 75 81 
Barnett Leather 1,700 4 3% q 4 
Beechnut Pack.. 7,200 56 45 45 69 
Chick. C. Oil... 5,500 29% 27% 27% 30 
Childs Co,..... 7,100 48 44% 48 55 
Cudahy Pack...11,800 384 36% 36% 41 
First Nat. Strs..23,100 51% 48 47% «= 688 
Gen, Food.....235,400 42 39% 39% 48 
Gobel Co.......22,900 11 9% 9% 138 
Gt.A.&P.1st Pfd. 100 115% 115% 115% 115% 
Do Mew..... 640 225 188% 188% ..... 
Hormel, G. A... 200 40 40 40 40 
Hygrade Food.. 5,500 10% 10 10 13% 
Kroger G. & B.70,700 46 38% 38% 51% 
Libby, MeNeill.17,700 16% 15 15 16 
MacMarr Strs.. 3,000 245% 24 24 30 
Oscar Mayer.... 500 11 11 11 12 
M. & H. Pfd... 100 38% 37 381% 40 
Morrell & Co... 5,450 57% 54% 55 67 
Nat. Food Pr.B 1,700 4% 414 4% 6 
Nat. Leather... 2,050 2% 2 2 2% 
Nat. Tea.......21,700 | 34% 31% 33 38 
Proc. & Gamb..33,200 46 43% 45 66 
Rath Pack..... 1,100 243% 24 24 25 
Safeway Strs...39,200 98% 92% 94 110 
Do 6% Pfd.. 450 92% 92% 92% 96% 
Do 7% Pfd.. 250 101 101 101 104% 
Stahl-Meyer ... 600 26 26 26 27% 
Strauss-R. Strs. 400 10% 10% 10% 15% 
Swift & Co.... 5,650 125% 123 123 127 
Do Intl.......14,400 28% 27% 27% 29% 
Trunz Pork..... 1,000 20 20 20 25 
U. S. Cold St... 200 40% 40% 404% £41 
U. S. Leather. .13,600 7 5 6 11% 
OO Mecosesess 7,300 15% #15 15 18% 
Do Pr. Pfd... 500 92 91 91 3 
Wesson Oil..... 6,500 24% 22 22 27 
Do Pfd....... 5,200 51% 50 50w% 55% 
Wilson & Co... 2,600 4 3% 3% 4% 
oe eae 4,300 7 6% 6% 84 
BO POR. 260000 5,400 37% 35% 37% 46 
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CHAIN STORE EARNINGS. 


Net earnings of the Grand Union 
Company for the first nine months of 
1929, after all charges including taxes, 
amounted to $628,213, against $292,316 
for the first nine months of 1928. The 
percentage of net profits to store sales, 
after all charges for the nine months, 
was 2.5 per cent, compared with 1.25 
per cent for the same period in 1928. 
Earnings for the third quarter, before 
taxes, were $268,068 as compared with 
$135,982 in the third quarter of 1928 
and $210,600 and $230,498 for the first 
and second quarters of 1929. Earnings 
for the fourth quarter of 1928 amounted 
to $275,983. 

MacMarr Stores report earnings for 
October 1929 of $7,559,658 as compared 
with the same month of 1928 of $6,859,- 
235 or an increase of 10.2 per cent. For 
the ten months of 1929, $69,726,698 as 
against $59,151,775 of 1928 or an in- 
crease of 17.9 per cent. 

Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
report earnings for the five weeks to 
November 2,- 1929, of $27,989,348, as 
compared with the same period of 1928 
of $22,744,281 or an increase of 23.0 per 
cent. For the 44 weeks to November 2, 
1929, $239,492,212 as compared with the 
same period of last year of $168,908,937 
or an increase of 41.7 per cent. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., report earnings 
for October, 1929, of $19,714,471 as 
compared with October, 1928, of $9,740,- 
261 equivalent to an increase of 102.4 
per cent. For the ten months’ period 
of 1929, a total earning of $171,321,190 
as compared with the same period of 
1928 of $84,894,769 or an increase of 
101.8 per cent. 

Piggly-Wiggly Corporation report 
earnings for the nine months ended 
September 30 of $155,514,664 as com- 
pared with the previous year of $148,- 
357,700 or an increase of 4.8 per cent. 

a 
OCTOBER FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in October, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Baltimore . 6,488 820 72,942 1,710 
Buffalo .... 9,749 2,100 110,472 6,903 
Chicago ... 175,569 43,443 564,017 235,079 
Cincinnati . 13,752 6,026 71,407 8,138 
Cleveland . 8,352 5,782 71,787 12,779 
Denver ... 10,770 1,681 21,173 27,913 
Detroit ... 6,546 5,725 100,330 23,214 
Fort Worth 35,482 38,953 22,970 19,497 
DORR. 2005 19,985 3,351 93,888 7,781 
Kan. City.. 93,940 22,180 185.277 131,751 
Milwaukee 17,479 41,468 152,971 8,836 
Nat. 8S. Y. 40,282 8,870 114,778 22,988 
New York. 32,284 48,636 131,516 243,923 
Omaha .... 75,241 6,060 122,079 121,773 
=. SS 6,315 6,317 88,987 18,863 
St. Louis.. 16,376 6,420 132,894 5,523 
Sioux City. 29,361 2,819 70,180 54,609 
So. St. Joe. 32,725 6,347 99,837 74,382 
So. St. P.. 50,717 59,232 292,315 137,582 
Wichita .. 7,863 2,355 57,478 3,418 
All other 

establish- 

ments ... 149,664 79,769 1,279,849 198,662 

Total: 
Oct., 1929.. 838,939 398,354 3,857,147 1,365,325 
Oct., 1928.. 801,248 404,945 3,712,984 1,408,753 
10 mos. end. 
Oct., 1929.6,934,594 3,784,287 38,863,115 11,773,223 
10 mos. end. 
Oct., 1928.7,038,384 3,961,254 39,558,099 11,246,034 

- fe — 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—tI. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, Mass, 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, 
;_A. T. Rohe, New York City. 





Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Central Administrative Committee — 


Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 


Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 


G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; and F, S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunt- 
er, East Side Packing Co., BE. St. Louis, 
Tl 


Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; El- 
more M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth  Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
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Increasing Meat Consumption 

Over-production has been and is a 
vital problem in many industries. When 
this point is reached there are two main 
ways out—to decrease production or to 
increase consumption. 

Most industries prefer to make efforts 
to increase consumption rather than to 
decrease production, for the latter 
course often results in higher prices, 
which in turn discourage consumption. 

For some years the meat industry 
has been face to face with a production 
in excess of what could be disposed of 
at profitable prices. 

But in addition it has to contend with 
a situation that does not enter to 
complicate the problems in other indus- 
tries. The meat industry must take and 
process the raw material—livestock— 
produced and offered to it. To discour- 
age livestock production, it is felt, might 
create a situation more serious than 
over-production. 

Reduction of production is not pos- 
sible, or at least not feasible. Increas- 
ing consumption, therefore, appears to 
be the only way out. 

But can meat consumption be _ in- 
creased? The meat industry can guess 
and speculate, but it cannot say posi- 
tively. The question can be answered 
only after an intelligent, forceful effort 
to increase consumption has been made. 

Those who do not favor making this 
effort argue that people eat only so 
much, and that all of the efforts that 
might be made would not cause them 
to eat more. 

This is very true as far as it goes, 
but such an argument does not go far 
enough. 

Many people eat no meat or eat it 
sparingly, because they have mistaken 
If they 
knew as much about meat as _ they 
should they would eat more of it and 
less of some other foods. 


ideas of its value in the diet. 


Others use meats in small amounts 
because they feel it is expensive. Meat 
is seldom so high in price that, from 
the nutrition standpoint, it costs more 
than other foods. 

Some people prefer not to give much 
or any meat to children because it is 
“not good for them.” As a matter of 
fact, growing children need the food 
elements meat contains. 
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Other perhaps tire of meat now and 
then because it is not served in a variety 
of ways and in an attractive, appetiz- 
ing manner. 

There are more sound scientific rea- 
sons why meat should be used in plenti- 
ful amounts in the diet than can be 
found for many other foods the con- 
sumption of which is growing rapidly. 

Lemon growers increased the con- 
sumption of their product many fold by 
advertising. Coffee sales have been 
increased $70,000,000 annually; the con- 
sumption of walnuts has been increased 
600 per cent and the consumption of 
raisins 400 per cent in ten years. 

Fifty times more oranges are con- 
sumed today than 20 years ago; bread 
and sauer kraut sales are climbing; the 
vegetable shortening industry is but a 
few years old; the consumption of fish 
is increasing rapidly; the dairy industry 
has expanded enormously. Many times 
more peanut butter and canned fruits 
and vegetables are consumed today 
than was the case a few years ago. 

In comparison with the growth being 
made by other branches of the food 
industry, what has been the increase in 
the consumption of meats? 

The natural inference is that, in some 
measure at least, the consumption of 
other foods is increasing at the expense 
of meat. Advertising and up-to-date 
merchandising may not be able to in- 
crease food consumption in general, but 
they are having a powerful influence in 
creating consumer food preferences. 


~ te 

Figuring Wages and Costs 

Despite the advantages claimed for 
bonus and incentive plans for paying 
workers, industry, for the most part 
continues to compensate employees by 
the straight wage system. 

A survey of 893 industrial concerns 
made recently by a firm of industrial 
and management engineers shows that 
66.4 per cent of these use the straight 
wage system, 24.1 per cent a piece plan, 
and 9.5 per cent a premium or bonus 
plan. 

Of the firms using incentive or bonus 
plans of one kind or another 99.1 per 
cent reported that manufacturing costs 
had been decreased as a direct result. 
In 99.7 per cent of these cases, also, 
employees were able to increase their 


earnings. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Wool Pulling Methods 


Pulling the wool from sheep pelts is 
a rather careful operation. A sheep 
slaughterer who wants to pull the wool 
in his own plant says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to have instructions on the han- 
dling of sheep skins prior to wool pulling and 
a formula for the mixture to use on the skins 
to loosen the wool. 

If this packer produces his own pelts 
from which he wishes to pull the wool 
they should be handled promptly or be 
preserved so they will not deteriorate. 

If the pelts must be held for some 
time they should be cured by first being 
allowed to cool thoroughly. They are 
then piled with the flesh side up and 
salted. For this purpose about 5 lbs. 
of medium salt should be used per pelt. 


Washing.—The first step in prepar- 
ing the pelts for wool pulling is to give 
them a thorough washing in concrete 
vats, having quarter circular bottoms 
and equipped with horizontal mechan- 
ical agitators. These agitators are 
built somewhat like a mill wheel which 
dips down in the vat and conforms to 
its shape, so that when it revolves it 
keeps the contents in violent motion. 

While the pelts are being washed the 
water is fed in from the rear, over- 
flowing on the floor in front of the vat 
and carrying the dirt from the pelts 
with it. 

When the pelts are pulled in the same 
plant in which they are taken off, they 
are immediately immersed in water of 
about 50 degs. temperature and are 
agitated for about 5 minutes. They 
are then soaked in the vat over night. 
During the summer it is good practice 
to work up the pelts from each day’s 
kill the same day to avoid depreciation. 

The water for soaking and washing 
should not be warmer than 72 degs. F. 
If cool water is not available, ice should 
be used, to bring the water to this 
temperature. 

The pelts are soaked and washed un- 
til the overflowing water shows no dis- 
coloration, clean water being fed into 
the vat throughout the process. They 
are then removed from the washing 
vats and put through a centrifugal 
wringer similar to that used in laun- 
deries, and are wrung until the excess 
water is removed. 

Painting. — On coming from the 
wringer the pelts are laid on a table, 
skin side up and are painted with a 
depilatory made of a solution of sodium 
sulphide in water and mixed with 
slaked lime. The strength of this solu- 


tion varies, from a weak solution of 
20 degs. Beaumé to be used on young 
lamb pelts to as high as 32.5 degs. 
Beaumé for the heavier pelts. The 
time of the year also has some influ- 
ence on the strength of the solution 
necessary to use. This solution has a 
tendency to dissolve the roots of the 
wool, making it easier to pull. 

In the use of this solution, however, 
great care must be taken not to burn 
the skins. It must be mixed right and 
put on right and this is difficult for an 
inexperienced operator to do. The more 
the man doing this work knows about 
pelts, wool and skins, the more success- 
ful he will be in handling this impor- 
tant step in wool pulling. 

Formerly lime only was used for 
painting the skin, and this practice is 
still followed in a limited way espe- 
cially by smaller operators. Where 
lime is used extreme care is necessary 
to see that that no large particles of 
lime or foreign matter are contained 
in the mixture when it is painted on 
the skin. Where such material is pres- 
ent there is always danger of lime 
burns and other damage to the skin. 

Pulling.—After the mixture has been 
spread on the skin side of the pelt, 








Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprint on SOAK- 
ING AND SMOKING MEATS. 


Sl Sins pub od SAGes Kadena secnaune 
Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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the pelt is folded together with the 
skin side in and hung overnight over 
a rack. The next morning the pelts 
are spread out, skin side down on a 
smooth hard convex surface, made 
preferably of steel, and which is in- 
clined at a convenient working angle. 
As the wool is pulled from the skin, 
pulling from the back being done first, 
it is placed in convenient containers, 
according to grade as far as possible. 
If the number of pelts handled warrant 
it, they are graded for wool before 
they are taken to the puller. The wool 
from the other parts of the pelt is put 
in containers separate from those con- 
taining the back wool. Pulling from 
around the neck and other difficult 
parts must sometimes be done with 
shears, care being taken not to dam- 
age the skin and lessen its value. 
After the wool is pulled the skins 
are thoroughly washed in vats to re- 
move the mixture painted on them to 
loosen the wool, and the skin is pro- 
cessed for delivery to the tannery. 
> ar 


Yellow Color in Lard 


What makes hog lard have a dark 
yellowish color? A pork packer is hav- 
ing this trouble and asks the cause. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We slaughter a considerable number of hogs, 
but are not satisfied with our lard. At pres- 
ent it has a dark yellowish color, which is unde- 
sirable. 

It is difficult to tell how to overcome 
a dark color in lard without knowing 
something of the method of operation. 
The inquirer does not state whether his 
lard is kettle rendered or if it is prime 
steam. 

Also the kind of fats that go into the 
lard have a good deal of influence on 
the color. A considerable percentage of 
pickle fat will result in an off color, 
also when fat from the black guts is 
used it will have an influence. 

The yellow color may be due to 
scorching during cooking, or there may 
be a good deal of suspended material 
in the lard. 


Instructions on the manufacture of 
kettle rendered lard appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of August 3, 
1929. Kull instructions for the manufac- 
ture of other kinds of lard will appear in 


future issues. 

Subscribers may secure reprints of 
such artciles by sending a 2c stamp with 
request to THE NATIONAL _ PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

i> 
Where are hides most frequently 


“scored,” and what is the right prac- 
tice to prevent this? Ask the “Packer's 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s dic- 
tionary and guide. 
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Holding Sausage Color 


A sausage maker who is unable to 
use color to improve the appearance of 
his product says he is having trouble 
producing and holding color and asks 
how this can be overcome. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a good deal of trouble with our sau- 
sage, made of pork and beef. We can not produce 
and hold a good color on it and are not permitted 
to use artificial color. Can you tell us how to 
overcome our trouble? 

This sausagemaker does not say 
whether his sausage is fresh or cooked 
sausage or anything about his process. 
Neither does he state whether he uses 
fresh or cured trimmings. 


In the manufacture of smoked and 
cooked sausage made of beef and pork 
several manufacturing practices will 
help to improve the color of the product. 
For instance, after the sausage is 
stuffed and hung on a truck it should 
be taken to the cooler at a temperature 
of 36 to 40 degs., carefully spread and 
allowed to hang over night so the meat 
will cure in the casing. This will re- 
sult in a better and more lasting color 
on the finished product. 


After it is smoked and cooked it 
should be hung in natural temperatures 
from 2 to 3 hours, where there is no 
draft, to allow the product to partially 
chill and develop color. 

Another cause of poor color is the 
storing of smoked cooked sausage in 
too low temperatures. The storage 
cooler temperature should not be below 
45 degs. and preferably 50 degs. Manu- 
facture should be regulated as nearly 
as possible to sales, and no sausage 
kept in the cooler for any considerable 
length of time. 

——-%-—.- 


MeatBaking Temperatures 


What are appropriate temperatures 
tor baking hams and meat loaves? A 
western producer of delicatessen meats 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know the proper temperatures 
for baking hams and meat loaves. We believe we 
would have a better product generally if we had 
our temperatures just right. 

Meat loaves are generally started at 
a temperature of about 250 degs. F., 
and this temperature is maintained for 
the first hour. It is raised to 800 degs. 
for the second hour, then gradually to 
350 degs. to finish the product. 

Recent studies on temperatures for 
baking hams have placed these temper- 
atures at from 250 to 325 degs., the 
meat being started off at the higher 
temperature for searing so the juice 
will remain in the product as far as 
possible, then the temperature is re- 
duced to 250 to 260 degs. for the baking 
process, 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 

















REDUCING POWER COSTS. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

The power plant of a modern meat 
packing plant is so much more eco- 
nomical and efficient than the power 
plant of ten years ago that the owners 
of old plants are becoming concerned 
about the state of affairs. They are 
wondering what can be done, if any- 
thing. 

Will it be necessary to start all 
over again and build a new power 
plant, or can the present plant be re- 
habilitated? In fact, can it be made 
better than it was when new, and 
capable of competing with modern 
plants? Certainly these are important 
questions. 

Experience has shown that in most 
instances the old plant, particularly the 
boiler plant, can be brought right up- 
to-date without great cost. In some 
instances it can be made better than 
certain so-called modern plants. And 








Scales and Profits 


How much do your scales 
and scalers cost you every 
year? 

Are your scales accurate 
and of the proper capacity— 
your scalers conscientious 
and well-trained? 

Do you keep your scales 
operating within certain 
narrow “tolerances”? 


Scales and their operators 
play a big part in your profit 
or loss for the year! 

Reprints have been made 
of six articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER on “Weighing 
in the Meat Plant.” In them 
the selection of scales, train- 
ing of scalers and _ the 
troublesome question of tol- 
erances are discussed. Other 
articles are to follow. 

They may be had by sub- 
scribers by filling out and 
sending in the attached cou- 
pon, together with 25c in 
stamps. 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send me the reprints on 
“Weighing in the Meat Plant.” 


0 Re ee Se Ee 
Enclosed find 25c in stamps. 




















what is of prime importance, the cost 
of the modernization will be consider- 
ably less than would be the cost of a 
new plant. As stated by one authority: 

“The vast majority of plants built 
ten years ago can be reconstructed to 
produce astonishing savings in power 
costs. In addition to this fact, there 
has come about a very logical policy of 
inter-connection between utility and 
manufacturing plants, whereby it is to 
the advantage of both parties to work 
out the most economical local power 
supply on a co-operative basis.” 

It must be obvious to any engineer 
that heat will pass through an old 
boiler plate and tube as readily as it 
will pass through a new plate, pro- 
vided the plate is clean. As a matter 
of fact there should be a slight im- 
provement with age because boiler 
plates and tubes usually become 
slightly thinner. The boiler whose 
heating surface does not change with 
age is a rarity. 

Therefore, arrange to keep the tubes 
perfectly clean inside and out. The 
modern method is to keep boiier water 
so pure that no scale will be deposited. 
Or, install a deconcentrator. By install- 
ing a soot cleaner all ash and soot may 
be kept off the outside of the tubes. 

After putting the boiler in Al con- 
dition, get after and improve combus- 
tion. It is as important to have com- 
plete and proper combustion as it is to 
have perfectly clean heating surfaces. 

Combustion efficiency can almost in- 
variably be improved by increasing 
furnace volume. This is accomplished 
by installing modern boiler baffle walls 
and sometimes modern furnace lining. 
There must be no air leakage through 
boiler baffle walls. And there must be 
no heat leakage through the outside 
boiler walls. Proper baffle wall design 
will give the correct gas velocity 
through the passes of the boiler, There 
will be no slagging. Flexible joints are 
advisable so that there will be no 
cracking or breaking. 

Perhaps a steam superheater should 
be installed. Perhaps a feed water 
heater. Perhaps an automatic feed 
water regulator, or a modern damper 
regulator, steam purifier, steam trap, 
automatic combustion control system 
pump governor, steam flow meter, etc. 
All of these devices are of great im- 
portance in the modernization of 
power plants. It is possible to do al- 
most anything to an old boiler plant 
with the exceptions of making the 
boiler stronger so that steam pressure 
can be increased. 

nail 

ARMOUR VETERANS RETIRE. 

J. M. Horan, for 27 years a sheep 
buyer for Armour and Company, and 
long head sheep buyer with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been given a leave 
of absence, and early next year will be 
retired on pension after nearly 40 years 
of service with the company. 

F. C. Berry, for 30 vears manager of 
Armour’s retail market in the Chicago 
plant, retired from active service on No- 
vember 1, after 31 years with the com- 
pany. He is succeeded by Walter P. 
Dorman, who has been assistant man- 
ager since 1918. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of accumulations of 
storage stocks of frozen and cured pork 
and lard during the first ten months of 
1929, compared with similar periods of 
the two years previous. 


Seasonal sharp declines in storage 
stocks took place during the month, 
even though larger quantities of product 
went into the freezer or into cure dur- 
ing the period. Low prices stimulated 
demand, giving to the increased busi- 
ness the advantage of volume rather 
than profit. 

Hog runs were large, with prices 
somewhat lower, but this did not ease 
the situation on product, which moved 
at unsatisfactory prices, considering 
put-down cost and carrying charges. 

Frozen Pork. month 
34,260,000 lbs. of pork went into the 
freezer. In spite of this total frozen 
stocks declined 43,500,000 Ibs. during 
the period and stocks on November 1 
were only about 9,500,000 lbs. over 
those of November 1, 1928, but some 
23,000,000 Ibs. heavier than the 5-year 
average on November 1. There was a 
fair trade during the month in frozen 
loins in mixed and straight cars, and a 
fairly broad movement through regular 
distributive channels on defrosted loins. 

S. P. Pork.—Stocks of pickled pork 
were at their peak at the close of the 
1928-29 winter packing season on March 
1, but have shown a gradual decline 
ever since, the movement being quite 
similar to that of recent years. Stocks 
on hand on November 1, both fully cured 
and in process of cure, were nearly 
40,000,000 Ibs. heavier than those of a 
year ago, approximately 34,000,000 lbs. 
over the five-year average on Novem- 
ber 1, but nearly 38,000,000 Ibs. less 
than the stocks on hand a month ago. 
During the month approximately 168,- 
000,000 Ibs. of product went into cure, 
or a little over 10,000,000 lbs. more 
than during the same month of 1928. 
With the appearance of sharply lower 
prices on pickled meats the product 
found a broad outlet through smoked 
meat channels, even to the point of the 
buying of certain product by some pack- 
ers to meet their trade demands. 

D. S. Meats.—The situation in the 
storage stocks of dry salt meats on the 
first of November closely paralleled that 
of one and two years ago. During the 
month stocks declined approximately 





30,000,000 lbs., while 63,223,000 Ibs. of 
green product went into cure during the 
period. Stocks are only 8,000,000 Ibs. 
larger than those of November 1, 1928, 
but some 12,000,000 Ibs. larger than 
the five-year average on November 1. 

Most dry salt meats have moved at 
low price levels which has stimulated 
consumption, particularly as product 
reached the 10c level. In many cases, 
dry salt meats have moved at levels 
well below curing and holding costs. 

Lard.—Stocks of lard tumbled prac- 
tically 54,000,000 lbs. during the month 
to 99,110,000 Ibs., being nearly 16,000,000 
Ibs. heavier than stocks of a year ago 
and some 40,000,000 Ibs. heavier than 
the five-year average on that date. 
Foreign buying as well as consignments 
were heavy, the movement of lard like 
most meats being stimulated by the 
prevailing low prices. 


i 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on November 14, 
1929: 


Nov. 14, Oct. 31, Noy. 14, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 

Mess pork, new, 

made since Oct. 

A, Ee, Wee... 182 231 98 
Mess pork, made 

Oct. 1, ‘°28, 

Oct. 1,’29, bris. 176 373 93 
P. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, 

°20, Ibs........ 3,404,989 2,530,868 1,720,099 
P. S. lard, made 

Oct. 1, °28, to 

Oct. 1, °29, lbs.30,592,098 46,714,525 26,035,500 
Other kinds of 

YY, Se 6,202,884 8,616,320  4.182,306 
S. R. sides, made 

since Oct. 1, 3 

. & a GEORD Te conc cccce §2,231 
S. R. sides, made 

previous to Oct. 

& _ Ferre 179,401 162,821 178,124 


D. 8. clear bellies, 

made since Oct. 

R, “Oe, TRB .0.0% 10,177,178 8,469,725 8,773,728 
made Previous 


- 
Lue cee sess 10,149,446 12,772,941 9,404,162 

D. 8. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 


ee ee ae 734,907 728,971 565,289 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °29, 
ob Aneskae ae 468,697 892,691 259,228 


Oct. 1, °29, Ibs. 9.005 11,668 137,781 
Ex. Sh. cl. sides, 

made prev. to 

Oct. 1, 29, Ibs. 113,108 132,383 13,221 

SS 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Nov. 18, 1929.—(By 
Cable. )—Refined cottonseed oil, 38s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 29s 6d. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on this page is based 
are as follows: 
1925, 
Frozen 8. P. D.S. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 

Lbs. (000 omitted). 
.128,585 396,414 117,982 60,243 


.200,293 443,352 136,478 112,607 
-+232,181 484,349 150,679 152,485 









1926. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
I.bs. (000 omitted). 
NN, sn eivas kee eee 57,960 204,042 119,617 42,47 
SA, oa eessssee a on 319,726 138,005 64,187 
Mar. 0,1 ‘ 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
De 
1927. 
Frozen S&S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
POR, w4cse sacnes 97,650 306,004 68,203 49,992 
DOO, cccccescves 149,866 352,051 86,305 69,495 
eer 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
\ eT rree 193,343 418,724 124,714 92,090 
May ...........204,608 435.967 129,637 99,611 
EE xin oh a eeu 211,496 432.492 143,092 111,775 
Serer 220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
BOB. sc cccecsves — nf 440,752 185,963 179,029 
a 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,309 
Es «sesensaaep 126,887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
MNS. S6sasunsant 76.788 290,261 100,646 71,609 
TE: > Seve ks awaek 65,640 277,382 77,145 45,503 
1928. 
8. P. D. 8. 


pork, pork. Lard. 


370,442 119,497 83,780 
460,266 159,769 121,354 
496.478 177,887 164,755 
496.322 178.012 164,506 
480.069 173.652 173,088 
459. 878 169,663 186,073 





pork, pork. Lard. 

omitted). 

See ers 151,811 375.217 143.011 85,217 
45,798 








+ a 424.921 167.561 140,526 
Mar. 472.916 179.776 173,864 
Apr. 453.612 178,595 179,425 
Mar 452.868 185.580 184,746 
June . 443 044 171.450 183,490 
y~ 4 430.317 168.805 199,699 

Aug. 412,571 172.294 203,981 
Sept. 382.750 160,519 179.899 
Oct. 342,038 189,256 153,690 


-119,2 
Nov. . 75,678 304,634 109,695 99,110 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


New Low Levels—Liquidation Contin- 
ued—Drops in Grain and Stocks Af- 
fecting Product—Cash Trade Quiet. 


The declining tendency of the prod- 
uct markets was continued the past 
week, with new low levels made on the 
further drops in the securities markets 
and in grain. There was little or no 
evidence of resistance to the decline. 
Pressure continued, and there was only 
a moderate amount of what might be 
classed as new investment buying. 
There was a fairly reasonable amount 
of buying of product by the distributing 
interests, which took a certain amount, 
while the demand for hogs from pack- 
ers and shippers was of fairly persis- 
tent character. 

The movement of hogs was again 
liberal with receipts at the leading 
points showing an excess over last year, 
with the total since October 26 showing 
a gain of about 50,000 over the cor- 
responding time last year. The volume 
of the movement from the country is 
quite disconcerting to the trade, and it 
is evident that there are more hogs in 
the country than the trade had believed 
on the basis of the surveys made of the 
situation. 

With the beginning of the winter 
movement showing an increase, it is 
now thought that there will be very 
little, if any, let-up in the movement 
for a number of weeks, or until the 
late fall and winter movement is over. 
Under such conditions there is every 
reason for expecting a further accumu- 
lation in product stocks, which will 
naturally be a factor of considerable 
importance in the market. The situation 
is particularly interesting in view of 
the size of the stocks. 


Storage Stocks Lower. 


The cold storage stocks of product 
for November 1 showed an increase in 
frozen beef over last year, but a de- 
crease in all pork products. Compared 
with November 1 last year, however, 
there was an increase in all pork prod- 
ucts, which is naturally a reflection of 
the larger hog movement. The increase 
in the domestic consumption is not ab- 
sorbing the extra product. 

In addition, there was an increase 
in cold storage stocks of frozen poultry 
of all kinds compared with October 1, 
and the totals are in excess of last 
year excepting in turkeys. In dairy 
products and eggs, the totals are gen- 
erally in excess of last year, although 
there is a decrease in cheese compared 
with October 1, and a decrease in the 
storage holdings of eggs. As a whole, 
the general position of storage stocks 
indicate ample supplies of products, 
with the general totals in excess of the 
5-year average. 

This position of supplies does no: 
appear to carry much assurance of a 
higher level of prices, particularly with 
the general demoralization which has 
prevailed in the stock markets. The 
supplies show conclusively that there 
will be no probability of scarcity of 
any kind during the winter unless there 
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should develop a radical change in the 
movement of products into storage, or 
the development of an unusual export 
demand. 

The export movement still keeps up 
very good. Exports of meats for the 
past week were in excess of last year, 
and there was also an increase in the 
exports of lard. The comparative fig- 
ures since January 1, covering the 10 
months ended November 2, show a total 
of hams and shoulders of 110,400,000 
lbs., against 109,100,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, 122,400,000 lbs., against 106,- 
400,000 lbs.; lard, 663,500,000 Ibs., 
against 611,900,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 
35,900,000 Ibs., against 28,400,000 Ibs. 

PORK—The market in the East held 
steady throughout the week. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $28.50; family, 
$33.00@35.00; fat backs, $22.00@26.00. 

LARD—The market was active and 
weaker with the futures. Prime west- 
ern, New York, $10.85@10.95; middle 
western, $10.65@10.75; city, 10%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 11%c; South 
American, 115%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; 
compound, car lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 
11%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted $10.387%%. Leaf sold at 
$10.00 and is quoted at 25c under No- 
vember. 

BEEF—A very steady market was 
reported at New York, with a good 
demand. Prices are unchanged. Mess 
was quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@ 
27.00; family, $27.00@28.50; extra In- 
dia mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00 
@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on November 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 





5-yr. av., 
Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

29. 1928. 1929. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Broilers 12,015 12,086 
Fryers .... Ff re er 
Roasters .. ones ae 4,639 7,041 
Fowls ..... ooce Me 4,588 §,221 
Turkeys 73 6,208 5,039 
Miscellaneous ...... 20,566 13,993 13,815 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on November 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


5-yr. av., 
Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery... ..158,541 128,071 133,695 
Cheese, American..... 84,815 81,833 75,333 
Cheese, Swiss........ 7,780 6,748 7,713 

Cheese, brick and 

PE ivcinwes <s 800 1,567 1,680 
Cheese, Limburger... 1,544 1,433 1,595 
Cheese, all other..... 7,910 6,758 7,262 
Bggs, frozen.......... 7,195 8,542 8,114 
A” ere rei 81,541 $2,255 55,966 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 

Liverpool, Nov. 14, 1929.—General 
provision market dull. Hams and pic- 
nics, demand poor; square shoulders 
and pure lard, fair. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 93s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 72s; hams, long cut, 
104s; picnics, 70s; short backs, 105s; 
bellies, clear 83s; Canadian, 100s; 
Cumberland, 94s; spot lard, 53s. 
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EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration, according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,138 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 79,000, at a top Berlin price of 
18.82¢c a lb., compared with 98,000, at 
17.95c a lb. for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market showed tend- 
encies for lower prices. Extra oleo oil 
steady. Offerings few. Demand for 
prime oleo oil very poor and stocks 
heavy with tendency to increase. Lard 
market weak. 

Liverpool had small stocks and small 
arrivals, causing market to be strong. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 25,000 for the 
week, compared with 29,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended November 8, 
1929, was 90,000, compared with 80,400 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


= fe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during October, 1929, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Oct., 1929, 

Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders............. 2,446,180 
Said ce iri ekeuass 46.404 veednckwiiee 3,679,280 
ME ON aww cacddosinaieile Wa abot ahaa 1,091 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
lbs. Ibs. tons. 
Oct., 1020 ...... 1,145,760 907,339 728 
Sept., 1000 ...... 1,102,310 1,102,310 470 
Cct., TGGR =. .<0e- 685,630 697,840 452 
ee ae 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Nov. 9, 1929, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef........ 78,050 Ibs. 
Argentina—Cured beef cuts............ 21,182 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef carcasses .......... coe * 
Canada—Pork cuts ............05 + 14,980 Ibs. 





Canada—Pork sausage ............. t ‘ b 
SNE ioc coc de dececcccucseos 5,488 Ibs. 





Canada—Meat products .......... +++ 1,651 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef cuts ............46. +++ 66,822 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef ioe 252 

EE ao Fa cc eoeduwedsenaveaee's 2,104 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ......cccccccccceces 5 le 
EE, Sav apadekwcdccinseccesawe 3,181 Ibs. 
Pe vo sc aweiniesccaecesdeeos 10,755 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef......... 1,440 Ibs. 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES. 
Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and compound 
at Chicago and New York for October, 
1929, with comparisons, are figured by 
the Chicago office of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as follows: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


mee ~ New York. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Loins. 1925. 1928. 1929. 1928. 


8-10 lb. av 
10-12 Ib. av. 


-—_— 56 $22.78 $26.06 24.62 

. 25.89 27.46 27.32 27.77 

12-15 Ib. av. . 22.86 20.58 23.30 21.94 

16-22 ib. av 19.12 17.58 19.92 19.66 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 

8-12 Ib. av...... 16.20 17.96 17.89 20.80 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 

SUBSTITUTES. 


Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 1. 











8-10 27.66 27.82 28.52 
10-12 27.46 27.32 27.77 
12-14 26.96 26.57 27.30 
14-16 26.96 26.07 27.25 

Smoked, Regular No. 2 

8-10 24.90 23.98 25.60 
10-12 24.90 23.98 25.60 
12-14 24.90 23.57 24.85 
14-16 24.86 23.41 24.85 

Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ib. ay...... 25.52 28.32 27.41 29.05 
18-20 Ib. av...... 25.06 28.32 26.50 28.85 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av...... 24.30 26.10 23.00 26.20 
18-20 Ib. av...... 23.22 25.66 21.64 26.00 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 
SOR. OV....0. 31.42 31.40 31.50 31.91 
8-10 lb. av...... 29.69 31.40 30.50 31.31 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av...... 26.14 24.66 24.14 25.36 
10-12 Ib. av...... 25.14 24.66 24.14 25.30 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4- 8 lb. av...... 18.42 21.20 17.75 21.05 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 lb. a@v...... 12.73 14.90 13.50 15.50 

Lard, ref., 

wood tubs ..... 13.17 14.40 13.80 15.00 

Lard, carton .... 14.29 ..... 15.94 joae 

Lard substitute, 
hardwood 
BERS nw cccccccces 11.99 13.40 12.88 12.906 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Nov. 9, 1929: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Nov. 9. week. 1928. 


2,100 2,334 2,160 
1,012 1,140 1,193 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 





Bulls, carcasses 287 312 492 
Veals, carcasses 1,574 1,298 1,776 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,215 10,840 12,448 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,547 1,435 1,568 
PU, TB. sccccceccessss 499,729 621,414 487,938 
Iacal slaughters: 
GREED. concecdeseccoces ,588 1,628 1,540 
PS pctunnshbas eases 1,812 2,282 1,819 
Ds cas dsbees son knee 17,807 19,601 19,674 
ED nntesnbeces<senne 6,166 5,344 6,119 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on Nov. 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. Ss. 
Bureau.of Agricultural Economics: 








5-yr. avg., 

Noy. 1,* Noy. 1, Noy. 1, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 

M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 

Beef, frozen ....... 52,059 41,635 35,855 

Beef, cured ......... 8,833 6, m4 8,212 

Beef, in cure........ 10, 11,508 

Pork, fFOROM ......0% 7 66, 4 52,908 

Pork, D.S. cured..... 52,7 49,368 47,929 

Pork, D.S. in cure... 5 51,755 49,679 

Pork, pkid., cured... ° 97,118 107,370 

Pork, pkid., in cure.187,189 168,870 163,362 

Lamb and mutton, 

NN PR a 4,989 4,321 
Meats, miscellaneous. 63,594 52,201 

BE 006000560006 s% 05 98,110 83,474 59,382 


*These holdings include stocks in both cold stor- 
age warehouses and packing plants. 

The quantity of pork frozen during October, 
1929, was 34, 260,000 Ips.; the diy salt pork placed 
in cure, 63,223, 000 lbs.; pickled pork placed in 
cure, 167,891,000 Ibs. 


fo 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Nov. 9, 1929, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Westn, drsed. mts. Nov. 9. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses.... 7,627 10,122% 6,202 
Cows, carcasses..... 1,025 914 9261, 
Bulls, carcasses..... 214 98 72 
Veals, carcasses..... 10,649 10,741 7,711 
Lambs, carcasses.... 26,963 26,358 29,916 

Mutton, carcasses... 3,519 2,667 


4,040 
381,300 268,698 
oc oaby 520, 233 2,023,897 1,163,829 


Beef cuts, lbs...... 
Pork cuts, Ibs.. 


Local slaughters: 


SEED: 1400490004446 8,934 9,324 10,930 

DEN suvsaedascons 13,353 14,822 13,144 

MD; suwaskawanseeas 57,195 57,368 61,045 

DD decade neessece 65,205 70,085 66,223 
—_@-—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Nov. 9, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Nov. 9. week, 1928, 


Steers, carcasses ...... 
Cows, carcasses ...... 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 
Veals, carcasses ...... 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 
Mutton, carcasses 


2,598 2,293 
2,134 2,737 
41 24 
804 1,207 
18,154 18,976 
955 1,500 





Pe, CO. based cscs ese 424,029 581,749 464,492 
Local slaughters: 

Cattle 1,969 1,901 

Calves 1,539 1,656 

Hogs 13,265 15,229 

Sheep 7,185 4,949 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Nov. 1, to Nov. 18, 1929, totaled 8,607,- 
620 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 478,800 
Ibs.; stearine, none. 


November 16, 1929. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Nov. 9, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 








WILTSHIRES. 
Jan, 1, 
bas = sated *29 to 
Nov. ov. Nov. 


Xo. ~. i 
1929. 1928. 1929. _ 1999. 
Mlbs. Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. 











TOAD odes <s'sanssns 1,520 854 1,559 111,983 
Te TO cc ccctes os ame sein 1,345 
United Kingdom .... 1,377 800 1 ‘374 88,766 
Other Europe ...... “<8 5 . 1,320 
CR isso sp eecsn0s 47 20 "17 5,997 
Other countries .... 96 29 168 14,555 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Total seccccccccece 2,931 757 1,969 125,309 
To Germany ....... 328 27 203 «9,152 
United Kingdom .... 1,689 497 1,134 52,224 
Other Europe is 645 210 356 43,942 
Cuba oes 15 33 12,113 
Other countries 269 8 243 «7,878 

LARD. 

rr ery 15,944 16,716 13,899 680,081 
To Germany ....... 4,931 5,379 4,249 174,559 
Netherlands ........ 2,144 1,656 689 38,015 
United Kingdom .... 5,202 4.990 4,458 203,878 
Other Europe ...... 2,441 2,403 1,445 78,454 
RE yeaa. 804 1,330 1,489 67,960 
Other countries .... 422 958 1,619 117,217 

PICKLED PORK. 

DOE on cesessnse's 277 329 461 36,2 56 
To United Kingdom. 22 1 5,798 
Other Europe ...... 16 “12 18 38,070 
Canada ....cccccoces 235 192 381 9,856 
Other countries .... 4 125 61 17,532 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Nov. 9, 1929. 


Hams and Pickled 
a ay Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. lbs. M Ibs. 
Tote) ssssecescese 1,520 2,931 15,044 277 
Boston .cocccccccces ° 611 14 
| EEE 884 "545 1,188 7 
Port Huron .......-; 559 357 678 235 
Mey Wet <..ccccse 47 een 759 4 
New Orleans ....... 5 461 me 
New York ....cc00. 23 2 “02 29 12,003 17 
Philadelphia ........ one 244 ene 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M ibs. M lbs. 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 1,377 1,689 
EAVERBOG ccccccccccevcccssgcoosees 456 1,261 
SO ye rrr rer re tre 24 252 
DIRMORORUET ooo c ccs ven ceeecueseee 7 oowe 
CARO 5:05.50 60.040 0000009 0000046 141 88 
Other United Kingdom............. 149 &S 
Lard, 
Exported to: M lbs. 
Germany (Total) ........ccccscccscvevccess 4,931 
PASSER TET CCP EE TIE eee TLL 4,931 
ee 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Nov. 11, 1929, amounted to 5,366 
metric tons, compared with 5,103 met- 
ric tons for the same period of last 
year. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A rather quiet situation 
and a barely steady market prevailed 
in tallow in the East the past week. 
Reports had it that some small business 
was passing on a basis of 8%c f.o.b. 
New York. At the same time there 
were unconfirmed reports of business 
passing at better levels, although con- 
sidering the general weakness in stocks 
and commodities, there was little in sur- 
rounding conditions to make for any 
independent steadiness in the tallow 
market. Producers however, were not 
pressing offerings to any extent, but 
the larger consumers appeared to be 
marking time, and apparently were sat- 
isfied to look on pending the building 
up of supplies in producing hands. 

The fears that the financial situation 
would unsettle business in general was 
against the tallow market, while in 
none of the soapers’ materials was there 
any indication of any particular demand 
or strength. At the same time, tallow 
and other soap materials were on the 
down grade before the stock crash ma- 
terialized, and it was evident that, to 
some extent, the recent declines in tal- 
low prices had at least partially dis- 
counted any bearishness in the tallow 
situation. Reports of a steadier po- 
sition of tallow in the west attracted 
some attention here, and as a whole 
sentiment was more mixed than it has 
been at any other time of late. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 7%c; extra, 8%c f.o.b.; edible, 
8%. 

At Chicago, inquiries were reported 
fairly active in the tallow market with 
selling pressure light. At Chicago, edi- 
ble was quoted at 85% @8%c; fancy, 8% 
@8%c; prime packer, 8c; No. 1, 74%@ 
7%c; No. 2, 64% @6%c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was quoted as follows: Fine, 40s 3d; 
good mixed quoted, 38s 6d. 

STEARINE—A very quiet demand 
and a weaker tone featured the market 
in the East. Oleo, New York, was 
quoted at 9%c, while at Chicago the 
market was slow and barely steady, 
with oleo quoted at 94@9%Xe. 

OLEO OIL—The market was irregu- 
lar, with extra New York strong at 
114%@11%c, while the lower grades 
were barely steady. Medium was 
quoted at 10@10%c and lower grades 
at 10c. At Chicago, the market was 
quiet and steady, with extra quoted at 
11%¢e. 











See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—New business is gen- 
erally reported as rather slow, but it is 
understood that deliveries against old 
contracts are good. At New York, edi- 
ble was quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 
12%ec; extra, 125%c; extra No. 1, 12%c; 
No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand is most- 
ly for spot and nearby stuff, while lit- 
tle interest was noted in the futures. 
The market was about steady in tone. 
Pure oil was quoted at New York at 
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1442c; extra, 12%c; No. 1, 12%c; cold 
test, 18%c. 

GREASES—The market for greases 
was about steady in tone, but demand 
is rather slow. Consuming interests 
are holding off, and the developments in 
other directions are being watched 
closely. The action of the stock mar- 
ket is having some influence in making 
for a watchful waiting attitude on the 
part of consumers, but sellers are not 
pressing for sale at this time. 

Buyers and sellers continue apart in 
their ideas, and consequently business 
is restricted. The barely steady tone in 
tallow is attracting some attention. 
There is little or nothing new in the 
situation. 

Producers continue to offer but are 
firm in their ideas. At New York, su- 
perior house was quoted at 7%c de- 
livered; yellow and house, 6% @6%c; 
A white, 74c; B white, 7%c; choice 
white, 8% @9c. 

At Chicago, inquiries were reported 
as fairly active, but sellers were reluc- 
tant to meet buyers’ views, with a dif- 
ference of %@*%c in price levels re- 
stricting sales. At Chicago, brown 
grease was quoted at 64@6%c; yel- 
low, 65 @6%c; B white, 74@7%4c; A 
white, 7%4@8c; choice white, all hog, 
8c. 

—— fe 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Nov. 14, 1929. 


Blood. 


Blood market continues quiet and 
easy. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $4.50@4.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Not much feeding tankage materials 
being offered at this time, most pro- 
ducers being well covered. Market is 


rather nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 114% to 12% ammonia. .$ @ 5.00 & 10 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia 4.50@ 5.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... @ 3.00 & 10 
PAE SEO 6h0 06 scnneccccues 4.00@ 4.25 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

De MD oscceaaceasvececavees 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Market is quiet, with little of inter- 
est to report. Buyers are well covered 
and few inquiries are now being made. 
High grade ground selling at $3.65 & 
10c, Chgo. 


High grd, ground, 10@11% am..$ 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 3.50 & 10 
leet MOR)  ccccccccccccccececs \ 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25. 


Unit Ammonia. 
@ 3.65 &10 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Ne activity reported in bone meals of 
fertilizer grade. Prices nominal. 


37 
Per Ton. 
We DONO WII ooo vcncccccdcccecies $50. 55.00 
Steam, ground, 8 & 50........se..0- 81.00@382.00 
Steam, unground, 8 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Market for cracklings is dull, with 
little product offered and buyers hold- 
ing off, both in inquiry and purchases. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

wmit proteim ....cccccccccccccccces $ 1.00@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@75.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

No change in market for gelatine and 
glue stocks. Fair amount of interest is 
being shown by buyers, but stocks not 
heavy. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock..........essseeee $38.00@42.00 
Hiide trimmings ...cccrcccccscccccece 30. 33.00 
FHepm PEERS ccccccccccccvccccccscvecs 42.00@43.00 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 43.00@45.00 
Sinews, plezles .....ccecccccccccces 35. 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@ 160.00 
PE CIEE favs ies crsdvnsevece 70.00@140.00 
Cattle hoofs ...cccccccccccccccccece 45.00@ 47.00 
Tamk DOMES ...c.ccccccccccccsescecs 27.00: 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

With contract time for winter grades 
at hand, the hair market is more ac- 
tive and a number of local contracts 
were closed the past week. Sales of 
black winter hair reported at 7@7'c, 
and grey winter at 5%c. 


Coil and field dried........c.ccccccccees 2%@ 3%ec 
Processed grey, summer, per lb......... 4 @ 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib........--544@5%c 
Cattle switches, each® ..........s+++. 4%@ Se 


*According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The Nationa] Provisioner.) 
New York, Nov. 12, 1929.—Unground 

fish scrap has advanced in price, and 

the last sales were reported at $4.25 
and 10c f.o.b. fish factories, Chesapeake 

Bay, Virginia. Fish guano is held at 

about $4.50 and 10c at U. S. ports for 

prompt shipment from Europe. 

Dried blood is being offered at $3.90 
per unit of ammonia, f.o.b. New York, 
at which price sales were recently made. 
Stocks have been rather well cleaned 
up, but there is a small quantity avail- 
able for prompt shipment today at this 
figure. 

Several lots of ground tankage were 
sold at $4.35 and 10c, basis f.o.b. New 
York, for both prompt and November 
shipment. 

Foreign steamed bonemeal, 3 per cent 
and 50 per cent, is lower in price and 
trading in this material is rather 


limited. 
—_—— 
Watch “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 








G. H. Hammond Company | 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Production of fats and oils (exclu- 
sive of refined oil and derivatives) dur- 
ing the three-month period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, was as follows, accord- 
ing toa preliminary report of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 

Vegetable oils, 534,913,482 lbs.; fish 
oils, 45,864,815 lbs.; animal fats, 517,- 
313,247 Ibs.; and greases, 95,037,287 
Ibs.; a total of 1,193,128,831 lbs. Of the 
several kinds of fats and oils covered 
by this inquiry, the greatest production, 
412,922,498 lbs. appears for lard. Next 
in order i is cottonseed oil with 203,399,- 
311 Ibs.; linseed oil with 188,769,427 
lbs.; tallow with 112,823,678 lbs.; coco- 
nut oil with 85,012,078 lbs.; and corn 
oil with 35,521,265 Ibs. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
134,918,891 lbs.; cocoanut, 86,791,504 
Ibs.; peanut, 1,788,350 lbs.; corn, 29, 062, - 
346 Ibs.; soya-bean, 1,486,608 Ibs.; “ and 

‘ palm-kernel, 2,604,829 Ibs. The quantity 
of crude oil used in the production of 
each of these refined oils is included in 
the figures of crude consumed. 

The data for the fats and oils and 
for the raw materials used in the pro- 
duction of vegetable oils for the three- 
month period appear in the following 
statements: 

(In some cases, where products were made by a 


continuous process, the intermediate products 
were not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 














Lbs. 
patent Bay and fats, edible........... 10,432,202 
sensescesece Scab bekeyese kis hee) 
-*y SUMe Ces edecenerescsrececcscosece 1,174,143 

i Pe CL, cc cnncpeebessusces sees . 25, 
Other fish oils........ phbenwesnes ee 1,970,221 
Tallow ........ pebaesenanen es eneecocase 547,082 
Wool ED cccscccccceaneecccces se cscs 3,373,170 
Grease and ofls, n.e.8. RUEBMO) . ccc cece 39,545 
PD Si, DEED ccrcccccenccecencescce 4,108,141 
Tung MON Teac rincrk pee ehebandnt deneas $ 1,214,200 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 














OE er ee eres coucecve GREED 
Sulphur oil or olive oil foots........... 3,963,146 
Other olive oil, inedible............... 628,670 
SN ME wen sud seuea teks dahoawcnkie se 353,983 
en en Css ow uneeus vas 64a Sa gee s 1,861,590 
SS ae eae eee 3,402,053 


SR eer Tries 4,547,970 


Oh. 6 Ss Cw hic wad ben 9,961,185 
oO TSS rrr ree 301,637 
Peanut oil ae 2,302,594 
Rape (colza) oil.... $288,285 


- 8} 
EEE <5 20506 5h0ocicackeawne thaws 23,964,920 
Soya bean oil........ 40,484,347 
ae 97,243,766 
Other expressed oils. 
Le cas cata od poeeels 2,342,616 
rr er errr 75,785,440 





IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 


Tons. 
NS NE Sin 5 ks sawn vabak Foe hs ooee% 17,552 
Rr Sree s per [Hs depaekess 66,322 
0 PES rre er eree 88,363 
RTO eee, ore rere ere 518 
Perilla and sesame seed............... 1,501 
NN UR RNE ooa ssc dbswascanens Gans 2,962 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 


QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 


Lbs. 


19,851,818 
2,682,715 


DENTE. 50s chute bkowaeand ake 6 
Oleo stock 





Tallow .... 1,796,536 
SL shhGepo.s 64 G abun s6s8 ¥iccn's 178,090,296 
I a hn sac sik wh hin deka es 5,153,820 


Lard compounds, containing animal fats 872,242 


Oleo and lard stearine................. 1,086,000 
UU eee ee 379,516 
Other animal oils, inedible............. 160,146 
CG ce Cbside ba cbeNe sos) Sache sen 326,023 
EN ich O os one peice nh e's 0.0 796.452 
oe A a 957,224 
ee a rrr a *~ 348,659 
Other animal greases and fats......... 18,305. oo 
Cottonseed oil, crude...............06 -. 2,500,460 

Cottonseed ofl, refined.................. 1,370,123 
PT sho kesbhinh oe is ba obsess vou 67,720 
Vegetable oil lard compounds........... 1,688,531 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 872,422 
oo a re ee 394,748 
tM vistcnksyubu Sosns0ess0 ees 510,627 
lL ERP ER rr eee 1.804,736 
ED. ID GRO. 5 5 sc ns cvnecsesve 1,392,150 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible. 2,331,322 
EN Gch cdo cabins Canc csesbvenwene 247,895 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 


Lbs. 
SS ae ne 67,508 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible. 11,690 
ee : CED igs kas de cheepanesae ni 108.983 
eee cigs acces ee ic en aware 1,545,209 
Sl shh ae su ehsesN sal abe awwba nce 104,897 
Palm and palm kernel ofl.............. 627,222 
MD: 566 6n0s65400 00006605 eens dee 17,771 
ar ere 62,709 
Other expressed ofls and. fats. pens nasa 93,329 
Vegetable wax ........ Sas anweieu¥cnseae 258,681 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


—Tons of 2,000 Lbs.— 
ed 







Consum 

July 1 to On hand 

Sept. 30 Sept. 30. 
Cottonseed ........ sneeydle« 662,158 590,747 
Peanuts, hulled ..... 3,300 939 
Peanuts, in hull 146 256 
GOMER ..cccses ‘ 65,859 41,004 
Cocoanuts and skins banees 526 aus 
ere 59,710 328 
EE. $2.N5b052% aps sas <0 638 89,220 
Se PE se cexcoewa owe 16,031 7,083 
EE SL a cdc ecaenseces 212 1,575 
EE: sccanbusesan see 5,280 2,102 
BE  etnccctnecoccvswees 3,831 2,246 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Facto 
production 
for quarter 

ended 


Sept. 30, ’20. 
Lbs. 


Cottonseed, crude........2038,399.311 


Cottonseed, refined ...... 134,913,891 
Peanut, virgin and crude. 2,300,146 
Peanut, refined .......... 1,788,350 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude 85,012,078 
Cocoanut, or copra, re- 

MOM Kcateacpsan noon se 86,791,504 
rere 35,521,265 
Corn, refined ............ 29,062,346 


Soya bean, crude....... 
Soya bean, refined....... 1,486,608 
SR: MED anh as pay-cene . onwtan sae 
RN ORI 2 occa gic wkd 5... 56 0:5: 
Sulphur oil, or olive foots ....... 
Palm kernel, crude...... 
Palm kernel, refined..... 
SP 
RE wink bn6:n5 Sain'o v4 an 
Chinese wood or tung.... 
Chinese vegetable tallow. 
Pv ctevascaasaes cass 14 
AE esas ie 


1,455,657 





ANIMAL FATS. 


lactory 
production 
for quarter 

ended 


Sept. 30, ’29. 
Lbs 





EMOG, MORTAR 2056s eccnne 7,1 4 
Lard, other edible....... 395; 796, 964 
Tallow, COMMS 2... . cscs 10,175,638 
Tallow, inedible ........ 102,648,040 
Neatsfoot oil ............ 1,507,071 


GREASES. 





| Ser rer rer 9; 
errr 8054" 786 
EL ba ah hin ee atria meee 13 099,105 
| Serre 6,307,429 
Tankage ..... cena kee ee «12,603,215 
Garbage or house........ 22,831,619 
_. BASSES ee 2,817,364 
Recovered ....... 616,710 


All other ..... .... Saree 2,513,766 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Lard compounds § and 

other lard substitutes. .325,425,234 
Hydrogenated oils ...... 167,188,200 
Stearin, vegetable ...... 2,994,124 


Stearin, animal edible... 13,765,229 





Stearin, animal inedible. 8,060,136 
_. RRP eeer { 
Lard oil .... 714,3 
Tallow oil 
6! era 33,408,197 
Fatty acids, distilled.... 8,215,451 
2 ea 928,605 
ee eee 9,327,896 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis 34,563,045 
Glycerin, dynamite ..... . 897,272 
Glycerin, chemically pure 15,723,130 
Cottonseed Soot, 50% 

_. Sarre 22,513,309 


Cottonseed foots, “distilled 23; 991,550 
Other vegetable oil foots 18,540, 970 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

RE au shoGs chase 0% 1,006,010 
Acidulated soap stock.... 10,246,157 
Miscellaneous soap stock. 912,509 


a 


Factory and 
Wholesale 
stocks, 
Sept. 30, '29. 
bs. 

77, 348, 615 
175 





304 312 
1,495,868 
170,795,310 


21,150,489 

12,944,667 

11,047,536 

9. ory 2 50 
2,45 





11,183,976 


Factory and 
Wholesale 
stocks, 
Sept. 30, '29. 
Lbs. 

5 422,240 
113,119,869 
2,606,179 
83,831,866 
1,765,051 


9,733,867 
9,468,210 
9,071,624 





730,9! 
2,630,630 


30,837,206 
11,871,090 
1,996,216 
3,257,267 
5,368,138 
11,627,754 
4,530,366 
1,575,778 


7,502,205 


20,804,628 
5,991,787 
3,053,943 


914,333 
10,869,776 
585,464 


What equipment is needed in refining 


vegetable oils? Ask 


“The 


Packer’s 


Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 


industry. 














29. 








y and 
asale 

ks, 

), °20. 
3. 


18,615 


14,397 
#8 S89) 








79,902 
83,076 


y and 
esale 
ks, 


D, °20. 


30,957 
30,639 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Active—Market Weaker— 
Outside Weakness Factor — Scale 
Down Support in Evidence—Cash 
Trade Quieter—Crude Firm—October 
Consumption Large—Stock Weakness 
Unsettling. 

A better volume of trade and a weak- 
er market featured cotton oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. An increase in selling pressure 
from commission house and _ profes- 
sional quarters was in evidence, a more 
or less natural development owing to 
the continued drastic slumps in the se- 
curities market, which served to un- 
settle commodities in general and bring 
about some new lows for the season in 
oil and other allied markets. 

The cotton market was under in- 
creased pressure, and lard remained in 
a very weak position. The latter had 
considerable bearing on oil, but the oil 
market, from a technical standpoint, 
was in rather good shape, in that there 
was no undue long interest in the mar- 
ket to excite. As a result what stop 
loss orders were caught were small in 
volume, and the market was held within 
narrow limits by a good class of buy- 
ing power, which more or less stabilized 
the oil situation. 

The volume of hedge pressure was 
rather limited, while refining interests 
were persistent buyers in the nearby 
deliveries, which acted as a check on the 
breaks. Interests with southern con- 
nections were absorbing the futures in 
a liberal way on a scale down, and this 
character of buying served to dis- 
courage local bears at times. The pro- 
fessional element were rather unani- 
mous in the opinion that it was not at 
all likely that cotton oil would be the 
only market not to feel the effects of 
the tremendous losses in securities the 
past several weeks, which, it was ap- 
parent, was having a depressing effect 
on all other markets as well. 

Oil Supply Ample. 

This condition served to increase ring 
bearishness. The local crowd found it 
difficult to press the market freely, 
with crude holding strongly, refiners 
buying futures and both refiners and 
packers apparently willing to take 
crude oil around the present levels. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


As a whole the oil situation was not 
a weak one. The market, however, was 
feeling the weak surroundings in allied 
quarters, the latter serving to keep 
down buying power to some extent. The 
impression prevailed that cotton oil has, 
to some extent, discounted the bearish- 
ness of the prospective supply situation, 
at least for the time being, but even so, 
there was little or nothing in the gen- 
eral run of news to encourage the build- 
ing up of a long speculative line. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 14, 1929.— 
The cotton oil markets continue excep- 
tionally strong considering the many 
outside depressed markets. Strong 
support is evident in oil futures, pre- 
venting further declines. However, 
near-bys show less strength than dis- 
tant months, with crude 7%c in the 
Valley and %c less in Texas. Offerings 
are light on account of bad weather. 
There is a good compound demand, with 
packers the best buyers of crude and 
refined. Only small changes in oil 
prices expected during the next thirty 
days, and after the turn of the year 
will depend mainly on hog and lard 
values, which oil should follow. Now 
that the size of the cotton crop is es- 
tablished, trade generally is expecting 
a moderate decline of oil near future, 
with a stronger market in the late win- 
ter or spring. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 14, 1929.— 
Crude oil market very dull at 7%c 
Valley; 41 per cent protein meal, $36.00 
@36.50; loose cotton seed hulls, $5.75. 
Weather is cloudy and cold. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 14, 1929.—Prime 
cotton seed irregular; prime crude oil, 
7%ec; forty-three per cent cake and 
meal, $40.50; hulls, $11.50; mill run lin- 
ters, 3% @4c. 


There is little or no question but that, 
with a cotton crop slightly over 15,000,- 
000 bales, there will be sufficient oil 
supplies for the season’s requirements, 
and at the same time a goodly carry- 
over at the end of the season. At the 
same time, there is the possibility of 
unsettled business conditions as a result 
of the recent developments which might 
serve to interfere with consumption, but 
at the prevailing levels for cotton oil, 
distribution should continue at a goodly 
scale. The lard developments in the 
future will undoubtedly have an im- 
portant bearing on oil distribution. 

October Consumption Large. 


The October consumption was large, 
as expected, with the result that dis- 
tribution the first three months has 
totaled 1,049,000 bbls., against 993,000 
bbls. the same time last season. The 
outlook for November consumption is 
rather good, but the indications are that 
the cash trade has quieted down the 
past few days, the consumer apparently 
adopting an awaiting attitude. 

Crude oil in the Southeast and Valley 
sold at 744c, reacting to 7%c and later 
was quoted at 74%4@7%c. In Texas, 
bids the early part of the week were 
7%c. These were later reduced to 7%c. 
Mill pressure was limited, but some of 
the close observers expressed fears of 
the mills becoming unsettled and press- 
ing their stuff on the market, which, if 
experienced, might bring about lower 
levels. The indications are that the price 
situation is somewhat in the hands of 
the mills, and a holding attitude on 
their part at this time might have a 
good effect on the market position in 
general. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, November 8, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


NOE oaks cdaetes ree eeon 900 a 915 
IGM sé oixs 0 Gat eae 900 a 913 
WI cba < delascctdl el data oka aters 902 a 907 
pC are 800 916 916 916 a.... 
PMI v65aaw aaenemuaiothentan tls 920 a 925 
Mar. .... 4800 986 927 927a.... 
fe Eee Re ore ere Oa 945 
May 1900 951 942 942 a 944 
NE ccsa sb ceer ewes Bake 5 a 960 














ASPEGREN & CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 


NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 
Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 


basis. 
Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 
Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 
Goes into effect with || 


March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 























The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


— ae 





|The Edward Flash Co. | 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES | 


On the New York Produce Exchange 














Total sales, including switches, 7,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c sales. 
Saturday, November 9, 1929. 


Se ee eee ee 
DOU s Sade inigiee’ isos! «ees 900 a 925 
ere ere ---- 900 a 906 
OE a ee een 916 a 918 
SRE SARR SS BSE, GS BNET a. Bee 2a 
ARERR aes eateries gumeee ae 927 a 929 
PE eee 930 a 945 
May .... 700 945 942 943 a 946 
BD. 555. abs bobs sses 945 a 965 


Total sales, including switches, 900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid? 


Monday, November 11, 1929. 


NE Sach oes chan isa35 SEM: cieud 
PES sree s Rade sees esos MOD mM. Bb 
BIS so 100 902 902 902 a 905 
BOR: cawits 900 916 915 916 a 920 
OE eae +. 920 a 930 
Mar 1900 928 925 928 a.... 
eee Chee ee .--- 930 a 950 
May .... 3100 946 944 946 a.... 
ee aa ee 950 a 965 


Total sales, including switches, 6,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Tuesday, November 12, 1929. 


RNG aaiee a Sve ‘see sess Oe ep 
MOV sss = case aase aoe SDR LO 
Pee 700 900 899 898 a 901 
Jan. ..... 3800 916 912 913 a.... 
PD, qs x‘ ee eee 915 a 925 
Mar. i... 4100 928 923 924a.... 
BES opie cl Seaeoas er asses 925 a 936 
May .... 3000 943 938 9388 a 940 
eee ee eee 940 a 960 


Total sales, including switches, 11,100 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c sales. 
Wednesday, November 13, 1929. 


RDU ie cinccino bis eiie Betws oe are 
NOG oo ake? aeoern se’ 885 a 905 
DORR os x 200 892 892 894 a 898 
Jan. ..... 400 907 905 907 a 906 
DS Moun wise ee were Lae 908 a 920 
Mar. ..... 5100 923 915 917 a 919 
BE: si snhoaae a. aaee ewes 925 a 935 
May ..... 8400 9388 930 934 a.... 
June 939 a 945 


Total sales, ‘including ‘switches, 14,100 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 74 @7%c sales. 
Thursday, November 14, 1929. 


OO a ee eT et eT 880 a 890 
[RGIS .... 895 895 895 a 896 
Se .... 910 907 907 a 909 
ee Ry eee 910 a 920 
a .... 921 918 919 a 920 
RE suck. ssosteeeeienn MRED” Wet 
RAY, 002. anck BOD WES DSO Mi ans. 
POPE ae ..-. 940 a 960 








See page 42 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The situation re- 
mains without change, with the disposi- 
tion noted in all quarters to await 
further developments. Sellers were of- 
fering liberally, but consuming inter- 
est was at a minimum, and business was 
generally reported as inactive. The un- 
dertone was about steady. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 6% @7ée, 
according to position, while at the Pa- 
cific coast tanks were quoted at 6%@ 
6%c. 

CORN OIL—Buying interest was 
limited although some business was put 
through at 7%c and 7%c f.o.b. mills. 
The market is quoted at 7%c, with the 
undertone steady. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The offerings 
from the Orient are said to be more 
plentiful, but the market continues in 
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a nominal state, with New York drums 
quoted at 11%c; less than cars, 12c; 
Pacific coast tanks, 10%%c. 

PALM OIL—Very limited trade is 
reported passing, with the demand 
rather slow. Sellers are not pressing, 
and prices are holding about steady. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
7c; shipment Nigre, 6.90c; shipment 
Lagos, 7.10c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand re- 
mains slow and the market was more 
or less of a nominal affair. Spot tanks, 
New York, are quoted at 7%c; bulk oil, 
7T@7T%e. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was easy in tone, with demand rather 
limited. Old crop foots, New York, 
were quoted at 75%c, with new crop 
supplies available at 7%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Demand is 
more or less routine and mostly for 
spot which is quoted at 8% @9c lb. in 
drums. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand is 
rather slow, and the market about 
steady and quoted nominally at 4c over 
November. Sales of Valley crude re- 
ported at 74c, with further buyers at 
that price, while Southeast was 7% 
@7%c. Texas was quoted nominally 
at 7%c. 

SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Nov. 14, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

OU, 55 cs sewina see csaies @l1 

ere @1y 

"i gk ere @11% 
Southeast: 

, ..cnk shaken os vo Nads nie eewsle @10% 

Ne TO @11\% 
Southwest: 

TD, oc\cceesacde eens @11 

gO” rece @10% 

Se SE SOD. TBs 0 toc svasicnteces @11% 
PG CRM, GSU WA GA NN cuss eddie sean @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CONE, DD MOGs 50s cscs eswieee secs @l11 

2 Sy SABA eee a@auY, 

Oy SASEARSE rane eee pee @12 
South: 

NE, ND SOB 6005s weeeenescncees @10% 

ED CI ws gai y'c ewes da nies @11\4% 


i Ter ree 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


a, 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 12, 1929.— 

The consumption of 372,299 barrels of 

cottonseed oil was just about as antic- 

ipated by the trade and was due to 
replacements because of the extraor- 
dinary large sales of compound lard by 
packers and compound manufacturers. 

Trading in New Orleans futures was 
quiet, due to local and national holi- 
days. The differences at which crude 
is being swapped into futures contracts 
is very favorable to crude mills, and 
a fair amount of such exchanges took 
place in spite of the dull appearance 
of the market. 

December and January are being 
swapped at 8 to 10 points, December 
to March at 26 to 28 points and De- 
cember to May about 40 points. 


@11\% 
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This 
Laabs User 
Writes Our 


Advertisement 


What THE SELLMAYER PACKING COMPANY has done 
and is doing with ANCO LAABS Sanitary Rendering Units 
United States patents 1578245 can be accomplished by you. Write for details. 


No. 253,952; Australia, No. 

2,279; France, No. 617,978; Ar- 

gentina, No. 26,749; Canada, = 
. 


No. 277,703; Uruguay, No. 
5323 S. Western Boulevard, — 


2,234; Holland, No. 19,681. 
Other U. 8S. and foreign pat- w. Office 
117 Liberty Street 


ti Jing. 
ee 1731 W. 43rd Place Chicago, IIL 
Los Angeles, Calif. £0; New York, N. Y. 


Laabs Patents 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were irregular the lat- 
ter part of the week but steadied on 
buying covering, a better hog market, 
strength in stocks rallies in grains, 
moderate hog arrivals and a more 
cheerful feeling generally. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steadier with 
lighter offerings owing to better outside 
markets, a lack of hedge pressure and 
scattered covering. Buying power is 
small. Crude sold at 7%c. This is bid 
for Southeast and Valley; 7%c bid for 
Texas. Southeast seed is weaker at 
$30.00 per ton and is attracting atten- 
tion. Cash trade quiet. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Nov., $8.85@ 
9.15; Dec., $8.97@9.00; Jan., $9.10@ 
9.15; Feb., $9.10@9.25; March, $9.24@ 
9.27; April, $9.25@9.40; May, $9.38@ 
9.40; June, $9.40@9.60. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 8%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 9%c. 

~~ Be 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1929. Lard, 
prime western, $10.75@10.85; middle 
western, $10.60@10.70; city, 10%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 1142c; South 
American, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; 
compound, 10%c. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Nov. 7, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 








Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Nov. 7. week. 1928. 
oo eee | $ 9.60 $10.00 
RS eer 9.00 one's 10.50 
i re rrr 9.00 8.90 9.00 
| SR rene are 8.00 9.00 8.75 
ee EEE OEE 7.50 8.00 9.00 
eines Abbert .. 6.5.20 ‘os 8.00 8.00 
ere 8.00 7.25 8.60 
DE: stevens sexe eo 7.50 7.50 7.50 

VEAL CALVES. 
eee | $16.00 $15.50 
ares 15.00 14.50 14.00 
EE Noche Gncaeh eek 11.00 12.00 13.00 
SE obs Sb ica doc 6 oo 9.00 9.00 9.50 
NON 5 5.05bsn wee tin 10.00 11.00 11.00 
Peinoe Albert ....0.00.. 8.00 8.00 10.00 
OY ee eae 10.00 9.10 11.00 
ER aSeeguyecnad<s 9.00 9.50 9.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
a EP e rr $10.25 
DR asus baa eecen ss 12.75 10.50 
a. ee ee ree 11.00 9.40 
EE, Sisco aia Ra eew ke 10.25 9.50 
Sr 10.20 9.00 
PEUMOO Alert”... vcvccee 10.65 9.50 
> rrr 10.90 . 9.15 
Se eee 10.80 10. 20 9.25 
GOOD LAMBS. 

PS So eccntetanceuwse $12.00 $12.00 $11.75 
are 10.90 10.75 11.00 
Winnipeg 9.50 9.50 11.50 
DE °c beads ewes - 9.00 9.00 11.00 
Edmonton - 9.00 9.00 11.00 
Pee DOES cesciescas 8.5 8.50 9.50 
ES 9.0 9.00 11.00 
ROO 5 asvnvvcccsess 8.50 9.00 10.50 








PRODUCTION AND CO 


NSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for three months ended Oct. 31, 
1929, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at millis* 









State. Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. 
1929. 1928. 
United States ............... 2,647,433 2,577,417 
DES: none ddcceonvnden secs 167,071 115,004 
PEER. Sscnwswdcveweseunss es 20,542 22,296 
DEED: a cnn on sncscccnnoees 244,528 18 
SN: “Snescondonssogeses 5 36,050 
DE duke kesee> bieonesesae> 169,871 
SD Lioosssecsesbansess 137,667 
DEL Sssn chassen scene 352,004 
PE MED. 5 cnccsscesene 120,497 
SURO, a ns 0 wv s0sncecsacess 192,031 
South Carolina 80,747 
EP eer ores 167, 116,355 
PE ckpkeens ccd aus ebb ues s 786,966 1,020,585 
SE Ga vasebchskap aeses 34,788 26,251 





Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. Oct. 31. 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
,507,619 1,406,054 1,192,935 
115,160 72,325 42,7 
16,107 17,290 
106,392 114,267 





16,680 
121,156 
70,189 
164,536 
59,570 
90,381 
52,997 
69,981 
541,759 
14,923 


19. 608 
49, — 








ah.iat 
101,976 
vase 





* Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 31,110 
tons and 20,076 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT AND ON HAND. 


On pene 













Produced Aug. 1 


On hand 


Shipped out 











Item. Aug. to Oct. 31. Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. Oct. 31. 
PROG chi ceendbe sien sacnsen 1929-: = 181,886 461, 120, 812 394,413,887 *121, 341,282 

(pounds) - ),350,682 30,415, 363,670,408 65 5s u 
PE SE ondnecs oe as sagedcunne 5 33 **313,830,8138 ?: 

(pounds) 2¢ 284,130,999 3 3'045 , 871 
re 1929-30 670,961 = 07 4 

(tons) B-3 627,624 , 
Sass 411,447 323, 116 

(tons) 386.004 291,463 
Ce errr 19 310,088 225,860 

bales) ry 904 181,700 
Hull fiber “y 691 14,146 

(500-Ib. bales) 3 as 3,343 
Grabbots, motes, , 78 

(500-1b. bales) 1, 903 4607 








* Includes 4,021,958 and 13,011,384 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
4,186,570 and 30,649,615 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929 and October 31, 


1929 respectively. 


+ Includes 5,506,926 and 3,115,142 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9.727.216 and 10,844,7@ pounds 


in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., 


31, 1929 respectively. 


August 1, 1929 and October 


** Produced from 338,882,848 pounds of crude oil. 


November 16, 1929. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 9, 1929, were 
2,995,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,896,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,462,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to November 9 this 
year, 169,466,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 174,043,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 9, 1929, were 
4,242,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,132,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,993,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to November 9 this 
year, 185,567,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 192,361,000 lbs. 

WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 

Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U.S. ports for week ended November 8 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 
the New York Hide Exchange: 





Week ended. New York. Boston. Phila. 
_ Se SO ee 85, 702 14,345 ..... 
ae | ree t 8,040 20,998 
Oct. 26, 8,270 . 760 





Oct. 19, 
Nov. 10, 
Nov. 3, 


Year to: 


57 : 57,450 
27,493 8,382 ee 


80 12,744 2.000. 











i ee ee. ee 1,776,771 406,007 ..... 
Noy. 10, 1928 ..2,351,965 1,072,518 ..... 
—_@—- 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 13, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 88,372 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 25,677 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 133,159 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 10,829 quarters. 


——o-—_— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended November 15, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 


Cor. week, 
Nov. 15. week. 1928. 


Spr. nat. strs @1in @19\% 4n 24 @24%n 
Hvy. nat. strs @15 @17¥% @22% 
Hvy. Tex. strs @14 17 @ 17ign 20 @20% 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 

REA @14 17 @17% 20 @20% 
Hvy. Col. strs @13% @16%n 184@19% 
Ex-light Tex. 

_ ey @12\%n @15n @20b 
Brnd’d cows. @12%n @15n 17%@18b 
Hvy. nat. cows @13 @16 @21 
Lt. nat. cows @13 144%4,@15% @19% 
Nat. bulls .. @10n 11 @11%n @14 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9n @10n 12%@138% 
Calfskins ... @21ax @23n @29 
Kips, nat..... @18 @22n 25 @25% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16 @20n @24 
Kips, brnd’d. @14\%4 @18n @22% 
Slunks, reg.. @l. ‘ol @1.40 @1.75 
Slunks, hris. @25 @27% @60n 


Light native, butt. branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 








Nat. all-wts.. @13n @14 19 @19%b 
Branded .... f@l2%n @13 @17%b 
Nat. bulls .. @10n 10%@11n 124%4,@138n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9n 9144,@10n 114%@12n 
Calfskins ... @18% @19n 26%@27 
——SS—s @16% @17% @23% 
Slunke, reg... @1.10n @1.25 @1 .60 
Slunks, hris.. @20n @25n @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. . @10n @lin 
Hvy. cows... @10n @11u 5 
DOES... -11 @11%n @12n 16 @i16i 4y 
Extremes ...124%@13n 14 @14%n18 @18% 
ree ae eA 8 @ 8%n 11%@12 
Calfskins ... @14n @15n @20n 
| ere 13° @l4n @1l4n @19n 


Light calf ..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.35@1.50 
Deacons .....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.35@1.50 
Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 @60n 7 @os0 
Slunks, hris.. @10n @10n 25 @30 


Horsehides ..3.75@5.00 4.00@5.25 5.50@7.50 
Hogskins ...55 @60 60 @65 7 @s80 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs...1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 
Sml. pkr. 


lambs .....1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 @1.85 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.15 @1.07%, @1.60 
Dry pelts -18 @19 18 @19 25 @27 


. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market is gradually working out of the 
chaotic condition that has ruled for past 
couple weeks, during the heavy liquida- 
tion in all stock and commodity mar- 
kets. There was a heavy movement 


during the week, on a declining scale 
of prices, with total sales estimated 
at from 150,000 up to 200,000 hides. 
While the bulk of the movement was 
in October and November take-off, some 
few September hides were included in 
some instances, and some light cows 
that sold were reported running to for- 
ward take-off. Despite the heavy move- 
ment during the week, the market on 
some descriptions is still more or less 
in dispute, part.cularly on branded cows. 

While stock and commodity exchange 
markets continued their decline early 
in the week, after each sale in the cash 
hide market buyers revised their bids 
downward until the present basis was 
reached, and at this time hides are sell- 
ing lower than at the end of the long 
decline which ended last February. 

Spready native steers are quoted 
nominally around 17@17%c. About 
15,000 heavy native steers sold late 
this week at 15c, and this is bid in a 
small way. Bidding 13%4c for extreme 
native steers, with 3,000 moved at the 
end of last week at ‘L5e. 

Butt branded steers moved around 
mid-week at 14c, and this is considered 
the market; 1,000 moved at the end of 
last week at 16c. Colorados also moved 
mid-week at 13%c Heavy Texas 
steers sold at the same time at 14c. 
Light Texas steers, 13c asked. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers 12%c nom. - 

Last sales of heavy native cows were 
at 18¢ for about 14,500 October-Novem- 
ber take-off, while 7,000 September- 
Octobers moved a day earlier at 14c; 
13c is now bid. Light native cows 
moved at the end of last week at 14'%c 
for 8,000; about 18,000 sold early this 
week at 14c, some 25,000 credited later 
at 13%c, and final sale was at 13c for 
3,000, and 18c is bid for more. Killers 
report orders in the market for branded 
cows at 12%c, but some talk lower. 

Demand has been slow for bulls for 
some time, and the market is quoted 
in a purely nominal way around 10c for 
native bulls and 9c for branded. 

Trading in the South American mar- 
ket has been rather light so far this 
week, with about 30,000 reported since 
last Saturday, on steady basis of $35.00 
gold for frigorifico steers, equal to 
about 16 3/16c, c.i.f. New -York. 


natives at the moment, based on parity 
with big packer market. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings quoted $36.00 per ton, Chi- 
cago basis, last paid. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market has been 
unsettled for past couple weeks, and 
trading at a standstill pending definite 
establishment of prices in the packer 
market. Dealers are not pressing hides 
for sale at the present time, and quo- 
tations are purely nominal, around llc, 
selected, for all-weights, 10c for heavy 
steers and cows, 11@11%c for buff 
weights, 124%@18c for extremes, and 
7@7%c for bulls; all-weight branded 
around 9c, less Chicago freight, nom. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calf declined 
late last week when one big packer 
moved 10,000 November calf at 21c, 
northern basis; this was followed by 
20,000 more November calf, same basis. 
More available at this figure. 

Chicago city calf were active, with 
upwards of twelve cars reported during 
the week; four cars 10/15 lb. sold at 
18¢c and several cars 8/10 lb. at 19c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 
around 15@15%c; straight countries 
about 14c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons sold at $1.87%. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kips declined 
sharply when one big packer sold 23,000 
October kips mid-week at 18c for na- 
tives and 16c for over-weights, northern 
basis, and 14%c for branded. 

One car of Chicago city kips sold at 
16%c, or decline of 1c. Mixed cities 
and countries quoted around 144%.@15c; 
straight countries around 13%@14c. 

Several packers sold October regular 
slunks at $1.20 for about 8,000. Hair- 
less quoted around 25c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market slow and 
nominally around $4.50@5.00 for choice 
city renderers, ranging down to $3.75 
@4.25 for mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts around 18 
@19c per lb. One big packer moved 
a car of shearlings running 75 per cent 
No. 1’s at $1.15; last previous sale was 
at $1.07% for a car running 65 per 
cent No. 1’s._ Pickled skins easier and 
quoted $9.00 per doz. straight run of 
packer production last paid at Chicago, 
with reports of trading at $8.75. The 
lower wool market has resulted in a 
very slow trade in pelts. Big packer 
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wool lambs $2.00 per cwt. live lamb 
paid at Chicago, ranging down to $1.80 
per cwt. for lighter skins. 
PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 7c last paid at Chicago; market 
easy. Frozen scraps for gelatine nom- 
inally 54% @5%e. 
New York. 


PACKER HIDES—No activity in 
packer market, all October hides having 
been sold earlier. Market quoted nom- 
inally on basis of Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES — The country 
hide market has been demoralized by 
the rapid decline in the packer market 
and no trading reported. Buff weights 
are quoted nominally around 11@11%%c, 
extremes around 12@12'4c. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
rather quiet. Last trading in 5-7’s was 
at $1.75; one or two cars 7-9’s sold this 
week at "$2.15@2.20, decline of 10c; last 
lot of 9-12’s was $2.95; one lot was $2.80. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Nov. 9, 1929—Close: Nov. 
13.50n; Dec. 14.00 sale; Jan. 14.30 sale; 
Feb. 14.40n; Mar. 14.50n; Apr. 14.60n; 
May 14.66@14.70; June 14.75n; July 
14.85n; Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.06@15.15; 
Oct. 15.15n. Sales 27 lots. 

Monday, Nov. 11, 1929—Close: Nov. 
18.50b; Dec. 13.65@14.00; Jan. 13.75@ 
14.15; Feb. 13.85n; Mar. 14.00n; Apr. 
14.10n; May 14.25@14.30; June 14.35n; 
July 14.45n; Aug. 14.55n; Sept. 14.65 
@14.75; Oct. 14.75n. Sales 50 lots. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1929—Close: Nov. 
13.00n; Dec. 13.25n; Jan. 13.35n; Feb. 
13.45n; Mar. 13.55n; Apr. 13.65n; May 
13.70@13.75 sales; "June 13.85n; July 
13.90n; Aug. 14.00n; Sept. 14.10 sale; 
Oct. 14.20n. Sales 131 lots. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1929—Close: 
Nov. 12.50n; Dec. 12.55n; Jan. 12.65@ 
12.90; Feb. 12.75n; Mar. 12.80n; Apr. 
12.90n; May 138.00@13.02 sales; June 
13.05n; July 13.10n; Aug. 13.15n; Sept. 
13.20 sale; Oct. 13.30n. Sales 120 lots. 

Thursday, Nov. 14, 1929—Close: Nov. 
12.25; Dec. 12.80; Jan. 12.40; Feb. 
12.50; Mar. 12.75; Apr. 13.00; May 
13.20 sale; June 13.25; July 13.30; Aug. 
13.40; Sept. 138.50 sale; Oct. 13.60n. 
Sales 83 lots. : 

Friday, Nov. 15, 1929—Close: Nov. 
12.75; Dec. 13.00; Jan. 13.20; Feb. 13.35; 
Mar. 13.50; Apr. 13.70; May 13.85 sale; 
June 13.95; July 14.00; Aug. 14.10; 
Sept. 14.20@14.50; Oct. 14.30. Sales 
68 lots. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of August and September, 
1929, and with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,315 manufacturers 
and dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


P : Stocks on hand or in transit. Deliveries 
The New York Hide Exchange experi- Sept., Aug., Sept., during 

é enced its most active week so far, with shies neds diate : poll 2099.07 By aie aha 

4 a Mi A i ie CE i MM iscccwi ass tisesdevncsavinsena Oe 5, ,493, 
fs sales for the five days ended Thursday Domestic—packer ......-..e-vseeeveseeee ses 22TLI9 2280151821442" 504 928,731 
Ms totaling 411 lots. Market declined — stic—other than packer................ 844,937 "883.414 865.469 395,282 
° * m4 : 
: steadily until Thursday, when March pogiPl®™ sorccccc ae wists eit 350,028 Mo 48s 
forward futures firmed up, with part = and kip... .... Bee teats Pane > 3,280,213 3,228,686 2,931,420 948,817 

* * * * orse, colt, ass, and mule 
0 of the heavy liquidation ascribed to OO ia asia ra ae ea oS Soe 165.905 184,629 145,881 35,022 
0 disappointment over the tariff. Fronts, ce a ale aa sidan ties 87,488 154,688 534 
utts, hole Se Rn er Rene 26,7 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—At the — Soeeihi aan SORES es ete "OT O08 jae 
0 opening of the week, one local small cae me, MUN s'cos- chs ue snes wear eenee "12,074" 34 11,932,358 9,014,255 1,430,423 
bd *. eeeccece ° gtea® ba f "OC 
packer moved November production of Sheep and lamb, aking... 2.2... SIND 9823130 9.0888 groeaS asa 
about 8,000 hides at 13%c for all- Sxivers and fleshers. some era Wate i ealeare eee eee 105,861 107,449 72,538 3.280 
: ° ° ‘ angaroo and wallaby, skins..... ............. 76,216 119,917 oa. _ desvect 
weight native steers and cows and 13¢ peer and elk, skins... adh a i en 264,964 195,668 97.361 
. for branded. Only two local killers Pig and hog,’ skins... 2000000202220! 12€.757 96,028 78,060 21/860 
0 still holding November hides, and mar- P28 8nd hog strips. Ibs..... 0-0... -...... esses 576,36€ 750,134 329,740 105,455 


ket quoted nominally around 13c for *Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
s onomics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Weighty steers, unevenly 50c@$1.00 
lower, good to near-choice kinds show- 
ing most decline; strictly choice long 
and light yearlings, steady to 25c lower, 
all others 25@75c off; fat cows, about 
25c lower; butcher heifers, 50c lower 
and low cutter and strongweight cutter 
cows about steady; bulls, strong to 25c 
higher, and vealers, 50c@$1.00 lower. 
Extreme top fed yearlings, $15.90, sev- 
eral loads $15.25@15.75; extreme top 
1,402-lb. bullocks $15.00, with closing 
peak on finished 1,516-lb. averages, 
$13.50. Bulk of excessive supply of 
weighty steers sold during week at 
$12.25@13.50, numerous loads going at 
$10.50@11.25. Light heifers sold up 
to $15.10, but bulk turned at $14.00 
downward to $12.25. The sluggish 
dressed trade was a very bearish fac- 
tor; approaching poultry season was 
also a weakening influence in both 
dressed beef and live trade. All weighty 
steers closed at new low for season. 

HOGS—dActive markets and consis- 
tently higher prices featured the trade 
for the first three days of the week, 
but today’s break brought quotations 
down to around last Friday’s level, or 
15@25c higher than last Thursday. 
Shipping demand was light, the bulk 
of receipts selling to the packers. To- 
day’s top, $9.60; practical top at close, 
$9.35; bulk good to choice 170- to 300- 
lb. weights, $9.15@9.30, a number of 
loads sold early from $9.80@9.50; good 
to choice 150- to 170-lb. averages, most- 
ly $8.90@9.15; 100- to 140-Ib. weights, 
$8.50@9.00; packing sows, $8.15@8.50, 
few up to $8.60 and above early. 

SHEEP—Narrow outlets prevented 
price improvement on reduced fat lamb 
offering. Compared one week ago: 
Fat lambs, weak; fat ewes, strong. 


Tops: Native lambs, $13.00; fed west- 
erns, $12.75; fat ewes, $5.85. Bulks: 
Native lambs, $12.25@12.50; westerns, 
$12.00@12.50; yearlings, $9.00@10.00; 
fat ewes, $5.00@5.50; medium to good 
lambs $12.00@12.50; choice 51- to 60- 
Ibs., $12.75@13.10. 


on’ or 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 14, 1929. 


CATTLE—Trade in fed steers and 
yearlings was extremely dull, with 
values 50c to $1.00 lower for the week, 
with the better grades showing the full 
decline. Fat she stock closed at mostly 
25¢ lower rates, while bulls and cutter 
cows held around steady. A short load 
of choice 863-lb. yearlings brought 
$15.25 for the week’s top, while at the 
finish a comparable kind had to sell at 
$14.25. Most of the fed offerings sold 
from $10.50@13.50, with quite a few at 
$9.50@10.00 on late rounds. <A few 
grass fat steers went from $8.00@9.00. 
Vealers and calves held steady, with the 
late top at $13.00. 

HOGS — Substantial declines were 
scored in hog values the first two days 
of the week, but since that time a 
stronger undertone has prevailed and 
final prices are 25@35c over last Thurs- 
day. Receipts were limited, and both 
shippers and packers have been active 
buyers. The late top rested at $9.30 to 
all interests on choice 215- to 250-Ib. 
weights. Packing grades shared in the 
advance, with $7.50@8.25 taking the 
bulk. 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs ruled 
uneven. Slight advances were reg- 
istered early in the period only to be 
erased later in the week. Closing levels 
are steady to 15c under last Thursday. 
Best range lambs scored $12.65 on the 
mid-week session, while the bulk of the 
supply of rangers and fed westerns sold 
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from $12.25@12.60. Native offerings 
reached $12.25, with others at $11.50@ 


12.00. Mature classes were relatively 
scarce and are quoted steady to 15c 
higher. Desirable fat ewes reached 
$5.75, with others down to $5.00. 
rs 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill, Nov. 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Demand was limited in 
the cattle yards this week, a condition 
usual about this time of year, and all 
classes suffered substantial downturns 
with the exception of vealers and sau- 
sage bulls. Compared with a week ago, 
steers are 50@75c lower, with the bulk 
$9.50@14.00 and top yearlings $15.25. 
The bulk of fat kinds made $12.25@ 
14.25. Mixed yearlings, heifers and 
cows declined 25@50c, best mixed year- 
lings landing $13.75, while bulk of fat 
kinds claimed $12.75@13.50. Most cows 
scored $7.00@8.00; low cutters, with a 
25c set-back, $4.25@4.75. Sausage bulls 
finished at $7.75 down, and good and 
choice vealers are 75c higher at $15.75. 

HOGS—Lighter receipts at mid-week 
brought about an advance in hog prices, 
placing butcher and bacon hogs on a 
30@50c higher level. A spread of $9.35 
@9.50 took the bulk of 160- to 250-lb. 
averages today, with the top early, 
$9.60. Pigs are 25@50c higher at $8.25 
@9.00, with sows 25c up; bulk, $8.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices have re- 
gained practically all of the losses of 
closing days the previous week and all 
classes are generally steady, with spots 
25c lower on lambs. Packer top fat 
lambs today, $12.25; bulk, $12.00@ 


12.25. 
Ye — —- 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 14, 1929. 
CATTLE—Better grade fed yearlings 
ruled mostly 25c lower; other yearlings 
and most steers declined 25@50c, while 
50@75¢e losses were recorded in ex- 











Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Mina. 
Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Citie« 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 


sams mata 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 














J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 
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tremes. Choice 1,050-lb. long yearlings 
topped at $14.75; numerous loads 
brought $14.00@14.40, and the bulk 
ranged down to $11.50, with plain kinds 
below that spread. Desirable yearling 
heifers showed 25c losses, with other 
she stock mostly 25@50c off, while some 
50@75c declines were noted for in be- 
tween grade cows. Medium to good 
heifers bulked at $11.50@13.10, and a 
few reached $13.50. Most cows turned 
at $6.25@8.00. Vealers lost the early 
strength and closed with a $12.50 prac- 
tical top. Bulls declined fully 25c, and 
medium grades cashed at $7.00@7.75, 
mostly on late rounds. 

HOGS—Values responded to im- 
proved demand with 30@40c advances, 
and the practical top reached $9.10 for 
240- to 260-lb. butchers. Most 170- to 
320-Ib. weights turned at $8.75@9.00, 
with early extreme heavy butchers and 
mixed loads below $8.50. Medium to 
choice 140- to 170-lb. averages cleared 
mostly at $8.25@8.85. Packing sows 
bulked at $8.00@8.25, and smooth lights 
scored $8.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were about 
steady with a week ago after dropping 
early 25c advances. Top for the week 
was $12.60, and desirable natives and 
medium to strong weight fed rangers 
cashed late at $12.00@12.35. Other 
killers held about steady. Fat ewes 
sold up to $5.50. 

ee 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Nov. 14, 1929. 


CATTLE—Steadily declining prices 
featured the market during the week 
on fed steers and yearlings, medium 
weights and weighty steers feeling the 
brunt of a 50c@$1.00 decline. Choice 
yearlings under 1,000 lb. were in best 
demand and show a decline for the 
week of around 25c. Most she stock 
declined around 25c, with short fed 
heifers, in instances, $1.00 lower. Bulls 
and veals show little change. The 
week’s top price of $15.25 was paid for 
choice 932-lb. yearlings, and several 
loads around 1,000-lb. averages earned 
$15.00. Practical top on veals at close 
was $13.50. 

HOGS—Curtailment in receipts local- 
ly, as compared with previous period 
and the corresponding time a year ago, 
served as a bullish factor, and prices 
staged a come back from the low level 
of the previous Thursday. Shipping de- 
mand has been an outstanding feature, 
and values are 35@40c higher for the 
period. Thursday’s top reached $9.10. 

SHEEP—A two-way market devel- 
oped on slaughter lambs. Prices were 
higher the fore part of the week, but 
most of this advance was lost on Thurs- 
day of this week. Matured sheep are 
strong due to scarcity. On Thursday, 
bulk of the fed wooled lambs cashed 
$12.25@12.35; fed clipped lambs, $11.50; 
fed yearlings, $9.50; slaughter ewes, 
good and choice, $5.00@5.75; top, $5.85. 

—aeallpceacies 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Foliowing outside trends, 
declines of 25@50c ruled on all slaugh- 
ter classes here this week. Most fed 
steers centered at $10.50@13.00, choice 
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heavy bullocks stopping at $13.25; most 
grass-fat offerings, $8.00@10.00. Beef 
cows centered at $6.00@7.00; heifers, 
$7.00@8.00; cutters and low cutters, 
$4.50@5.50; bulls, $7.25@7.75—all new 
season’s lows. Vealers advanced $1.00 
or more, closing at $13.50 mainly today. 

HOGS—Hog trade worked 25c higher 
on sows and mostly 45c higher on lights 
and butchers. Bulks of the desirable 
160- to 260-lb. weights sold today at 
$9.10; sows, $7.75@8.25; light lights, 
largely at $8.25, or 25c lower on these. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs worked 25¢ low- 
er, good to choice offerings centering 
at $11.75; thin throwouts, from $8.50@ 
9.00. Ewes held steady at $5.00@5.25. 

—o—— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 14, 1929. 


CATTLE—A generally lower market 
prevailed for all classes and grades of 
cattle. The steer run consisted largely 
of short fed range cattle, and these 
sold mostly 50c@$1.00 lower. A small 
crop of native fed yearlings and light 
steers, however, got by with a 25@50c 
loss. All slaughter she stock and bulls 
also suffered a 25@50c loss. Few 
choice steers appeared, and the best 
of these were not highly finished, sell- 
ing in just a few instances up to $14.50 
and $14.65. The latter price was top. 
Most beeves ranged from $10.50@13.50; 
a sprinkling of caked 30- to 60-day 
steers from $9.75@10.50. Choice veal- 
ers, $13.50. 

HOGS—Lighter supplies sent hogs to 
a considerably better position this week 
than last. Prices finally stood 35@50c 
over a week earlier. Top, $9.30. 

SHEEP—tThe market shows compar- 
atively little change in lambs, but is 
50c higher on aged sheep. Most west- 
ern lambs brought $12.50 on and after 
mid-week; natives, $12.00 down; some 
fed clipped lambs, $12.00; best slaugh- 
ter ewes, $6.00. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Nov. 9, 1929, with 


comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Noy. 9...... 306,000 645,000 415,000 
Previewe Week ...ccssecs 358,000 582,000 512,000 
| RE ea eee x 583,000 328,000 
MRE wc oe census esac ies a 603,000 000 
TE seccecccvevcestccend 358,000 615,000 326,000 
pO rr ree 378,000 646,000 376,000 


At 11 markets: 
Week ended Nov. 






At 7 markets: 


Week ended Nov. 
Previous week ........... 


—e— 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Nov. 8, 1929: 


Cor. 

Wk. ended Prev. week, 

Nov. 8. week. 1928. 
0 PPT rere 144,589 149,422 119,932 
87,545 34,178 
27,212 17,858 
631 59,832 
14,481 12,824 





Indianapolis ......... 26,081 24,667 18,138 

New York City....... 86,727 88,312 89,979 
*Includes Bast St. Louis, Ill. 
asteatmasce 


RECORD HIDE TRADING. 


Stock market disturbance extended to 
the hide markets this week, when more 
than 5,000,000 pounds of raw hide 
futures changed hands on the New York 
Hide Exchange on Tuesday, establish- 
ing a new record for one day’s trad- 
ing. Total sales for the day were 
5,240,000 lbs., as compared with 4,080,- 
000 lbs. the previous record turnover on 
October 4, 











MONTGOMERY 
NASHVILLE 
OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 


SERVICE DEPT. — WASHINGTON, D.c. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1929. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1929. 
: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cricago .........- eee 8,000 38,000 10,000 
Chicago ........eseeeeees 200 5,500 4,000 Kansas City ..........+. 15,000 ,000 4,000 
Kansas City ..........+- 500 1,600 die Se AE 7,000 5,500 4,000 
Omaha ....-.-+.02++00+ . 4,000 BPP BE MES cae scssicescscoe 6,000 15,000 3,500 
St. Louis 100 St. Joseph ...... 7.) 2}000 = 6,000 = 2,500 
St. Joseph 500 Sioux City ...... .. 2,000 4,000 3,500 
Sioux City seeeees 1,000 st. Paul ...... 2,000 9,500 1,500 
St. Paul ...ccccccccccee- 4,000 Okiahoma City 1,500 1,500 100 
Oklahoma City ......... 200 o256 MEE WOEED os ccccsccces 3,700 800 =—-:1, 200 
Fort Worth .........+..- 300 100 Milwaukee .............. 800 5,500 
Milwaukee .........+...- tease Ce, aa 4,100 1,000 7,000 
Denver ......+-se+e+eeeee 700 OP ED 4535 cecacseries 500 1,000 300 
Louisville ......-.+-++++. 200 cede i | SSR rs 600 —_ 1,800 200 
a 100 -+++ Indianapolis 11,000 800 
Indianapolis 100 300 pittsburgh 1,000 500 
Pittsburgh .. 100 500 Cincinnati cas 3,800 600 
Cincinnati . . 600 nade ee 800 100 
Buffalo ....cccccccccccce 100 i OO Re a 1,700 2,000 
Cleveland ....-.cc.scccce 200 100 Nashville ..... 3 800 500 
Nashville ......++++0+0++ 300 Bee MAND: ssc csssoensaces 300 = 3, 100 
TOPOntoO ...00000 sesccces 100 cave eases 
MONDAY OVEMBEE 20 WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1929. 
ens eee ak, SEES, ililiaee «sds ve seek 12,000 25,000 15,000 
SN epee 20,000 47,000 18,000 Kansas City ...........- 6,500 7,000 4,000 
DC ~vcesseseske 23,000 8,000 4,000 Omaha 2... .ccccccccccece 3,500 5,500 8,000 
MED 2550s o0s0%ss05b0 50 . 3 5,500 St. Towle .....ccceccecss 3,500 9,500 1,000 
St. Louis . $ 2.500 St. Joma ....cccccccess 1,800 4,500 2,500 
St. Joseph 2,500 Sioux City ......cccccves 3.000 5,500 4, 
Sioux City 10,500 St. Paul ........sseeeee- 2,700 18,000 2,500 
DL ‘ns ebwensesesede t 40,000 Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 1,500 200 
Oklahoma City 200 Fort Worth ....cccccccee 5,000 700 4,800 
Fort Worth 2,500 Milwaukee .........+++. 600 4,500 500 
Milwaukee a. re -- 2,700 1,000 5,700 
Denver ... 30,600 Louisville ........... .. 500 1,100 300 
Louisville . 7 t ne Ler 5,000 4,800 2,700 
SUEUR Ssccccessoccecees 300 Indianapolis ...........-- 1,800 7,000 500 
Indianapolis ............ 500 =10,000 400 Pittsburgh ............05 100 2,300 800 
0 ae re 1,000 7,600 5,500 Cincinnati .............. 400 3,200 1,200 
ER ee 2,600 3,200 Se ED nbn cccdees ces wes 200 1,600 300 
DD. cseeeb sasseeskae 2,200 12,800 12,6 GRPPPrT Pere 500 2,100 2,200 
OL Un wpexas eas kansas 1,200 4,600 << ere 300 900 500 
TD ‘ditkaceacnabene 500 1,000 Se EE ss ws nae ea pandas oss 500 1,300 1,300 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 14, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 

ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$ 8.90@ ‘ $ 9.00@ 9.60 $ 8.50@ 9.05 $ 8.75@ 9.30 $ 8.65@ 9.10 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 8.90@ ¢ 9.15@ 9.60 8.75@ 9.10 8.90@ 9.30 8.85@ 9.10 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 8.75@ 9.: 9.00@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.10 8.60@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.10 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 8.65@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 8.90 8.00@ 9.10 8.00@ 9.10 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.00@ 8.10@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.50 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 20 7a 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 








Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.). 9118-931 Ib. 9.39-200 Ib. 8.88-286 1b. 9.05-221 Ib. 8.91-213 Ib. 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,500 ame. UP): 
Good-ch 


11.25@ 14.00 (seeandaeke (Sbeaadagen. “Séeanenwann | Vebweseere 


18.50@14.25 13.25@14. 4 13.00@14.25 12.50@13.75 .......... 
11.75@13.50 11.50@13.25  11.25@13.00 10.50@12.50 13.00@14.50 


- 14.50@15.00 14.50@15.00 13.25@14.75 12.50@14.25 11. 5@13. 00 
12.00@14.50 11.75@14.50 11.50@13.25 10.50@13.00 13.25@14.75 




















Cee eevesserccescccesece 14.75@15.50 14.75@15.25 13.50@15.00 138.00@14.75 11.50@13 
SSO cored coceasecesccseccse 12.50@15.00 12.25@14.75 11.75@138.50 11.00@13.50 14.00@15.25 
—— (800 aoe. UP): 
TM wee cccccccees eocccees 10,.50@12.75 9.25@12.25 9.75@11.75 8.75@11.00 12.00@14.00 
 oeneed 96 6000s 000005860000080 8.50@11.00 7.75@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 8.75 9.75@12.00 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
Sn: wchkabascbuna eccccccecee 15.00@15.75 15.00@15.50 13.50@15.00 14.25@15.25 
ME: shivnnes si4deeneseursnes 13.25@15.00 13.00@15.00 11.75@14.25 12.25@14.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN) 
TEED. ccccccveccccce eerccrece 14.00@15.00 14.25@14.75 13.00@14.00 138.00@14.50  .......... 
re ee. 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.25 11.50@13.00 11.25@13.75 11.00@12.50 
EOE, en nvcncccsscnes 7.75@13.00 7.25@12.50 7.25@11.50 7.00@11.50 6.50@11.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
Choice 11.00@14.50 10.75@14.25 10.50@13.75 10.50@ - 25 10.50@14.00 
ose ecceeee 9.25@14.00 9.75@13.25 9.25@13.00 9 3.00 9.00@12.25 
Medium @13.00 8.00@12.00 7.75@11.50 7.75@11.25 8.00@10.75 
COWS: 
Choice ......... osee .. 9.50@10.2 9.00@10.00 8.75@10.00 8. 5@ 10. 4 8.75@ 9.75 
BOok .. ccccccese - 7.50@ 9. 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 ' 7.25@ 8.75 
Common-med. 6.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.60@ 7.25 
Low cutter and cutter...... +» 4.75@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef, good-ch. .......eeee0. -» 8.75@10.25 7.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 7.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.75 
Cutter-med. ........e.eeeeeee - 6.50@ 9.25 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 8.00 5.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.75 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
BMeGimm-Ch,  .cccccccccccccccce 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 7.50@10.75 8.00@11.00 
Cull-common .......... eccccee 7.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
DA. neGsebsdeecadsnuscode 12.00@15.00 14.25@15.75 11.00@13.50 10.00@13.00 11.00@14.00 
PE Sc chineddnwesescensnss 11.00@12.00 11.75@14.25 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 8.50@11.50 
Cull-common ..........-s000. - 7.00@11.00 6.00@11.75 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 12.00@12.85 11.75@12.35 11.50@12.60 11.50@12.: 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 10.75@12.00 5 10.25@11.75 10.00@11.50 10.25@11 
Lambs (all weights).......... 9.00@10.75 8 00@ 10.2% 8.75@10.25 7.50@10.00 8.00@10.25 


Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down) medium-choice....... 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) med-ch... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 


8.25@10.25  7.00@ 9.75 
4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.25 
4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 
2.00@ 4.75 1.50@ 4.25 





8 -— 10.25 7.50@10.00 

. 4.50@ 5.50 
4.25@ 5.50 
2.00@ 4.25 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1929. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





EEE eee 7,000 35,000 10,000 
Kansas City ...... . 1,500 5,500 3,000 
SE Sieh bcae ave u's aos Eee 8,500 8,000 
BE. TAS cocccsccccccves 2,000 10,500 1,000 
ee ee errr 7 3,500 3,500 
ge eee 4,300 6,000 2,500 
ie MME Snuccavscccecccs 4, 13,000 13,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,500 1,400 0 
Fort Worth 600 800 
Milwaukee 4,000 500 
Denver ..... 1,500 11,700 
Louisville 1,100 300 
MME G6 o'0 6,0 Aus p00 se s0 1,400 2 

Indianapolis ..........-- 800 10,000 400 
RII, 605 0 6640 4.0:9'00 100 2, 1,000 
MEE occ sescscecces 1,200 4,300 700 
DEED Sine s.ccos'sess00 00.0» 1 ,900 1,100 
SIE, So si0w.0s 0c cee sien 400 2,700 3,400 
Nashville ......... aecten 300 7 200 
ED abGws ows ce' 4000 do 300 ° 500 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1929. 

OD ccc svisn ows saoue oe. 1,600 33,000 4,000 
RD GOT cccvccssccce 1,000 5,000 2,000 
ED. ces crssesrsesceses 1,500 9,500 4,000 
BE, TAUEe .ccccvccccscceve 800 611,500 1,000 
OF er 300 000 300 
ke 1,500 5,5 3,000 
St. Paul ..... 2,000 5,000 12,000 
Oklahoma City ee ,000 1,100 200 
BME WOME ces scewcceses 2,300 700 300 
i ree 300 1,000 200 
BPUETEE 00s 000K cvcsessecce 600 700 =—10,600 
ok. Wee o< 300 1,200 200 
Indianapolis ............. 500 12,000 500 
oo Sey rs 4,700 100 
Cincinnati sake 500 4,800 300 
ee 300 5,100 200 


Cleveland 





200 1,600 900 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports 


to The National Provisioner 


showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended November 9, 1929, 
with comparisons: 


Chicago 4 oats 
Kansas Cc ity 
eee 


St. Tonle ...... 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
i eee 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Fare 





CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 9. week 1928. 
bee eae 27,266 27.441 28,281 
bewnaie 26,974 21,648 20,241 
pease eae 19,759 14,871 20,836 
bis mace enea 12,210 13,962 13,961 
9.703 7,040 8,892 


8,287 5,545 


Sse Sas 66 4,805 2,014 


7,443 9,102 
1,628 1,540 
1,946 1,453 


Pann ames 2 1,969 1,901 


New York & Jersey City 8 934 9,324 10, 930 


Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


pi | eae ee 


Chicago =, 
Kansas C ity ae 
re 
i ree 
St. Joseph ..... 
Sioux City 
eae 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Se 


es eccecee 9,054 10,273 9,35 








2,831 3.984 3,796 


MlliITD aeg2 4.190 3/869 
Eee re 141,287 138,811 141,714 
HOGS. 

sane . 487.995 149,422 118,500 
Lees 27.859 20.490 25,485 

ee be kiwe 26,961 16,612 20.576 

Scud 33.660 24.634 36,970 

ey shee 30,992 13.424 29,511 

15,648 13.834 11,395 





2 370 6,761 





19 601 
23,080 





eewcccces ’ 13,265 15,229 


New York & Jersey City 57,195 57,368 61,045 


Oklahoma City . 
Cincinnati ...... 
Denver 


OE a sins 


CPOMONIND od cases 
Kansas City ... 
TOMBBR .ncvesics 
ee 
St. Joseph ...... 
Sioux City ..... 
WUMEOR on 0 se00s 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 





ee ecesees 4,839 4,899 7,799 
Soe 18,988 15,476 15,805 
Seah Re hicn 1,330 4,283 6,724 
PreK: 721,791 382,452 396,713 
SHEEP 

Tose 46,972 47,339 38,617 
Say 16,457 16,765 12,090 
Paeeeaes 23,546 19,887 26,106 
Re es 9,239 5,103 5,066 
Ess: 13,837 12.241 19,410 
an: 11,967 12,544 10,599 
poses sace 1,095 730 748 

-. 6,472 4,980 3,051 


6,166 5,344 6,119 
ee 1.231 904 683 
Seas 7,205 7,185 4,949 


New York & Jersey City 65.205 70,085 66.223 
864 


Oklahoma City . 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


| GR ee 


604 105 


sew eee o6 2,016 1,860 1,429 


kesweelens 1,364 6,349 6,892 
rere 213,686 211,920 202,087 
~ fe 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN OCTOBER. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during October, 
1929, were as follows: 


Receipts 
Shipments .. 
Local slaughter. . 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 


. 22,658 | 19,746 84,292 114,601 
--10,452 15,566 35,972 97,082 


-12,145 4,674 48,546 17,300 
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' PACKERS’ PURCHASES eT. te, On oa atiae CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. Calves. ogs. eep. 

Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
iheep. Purchases of livestock by packers at principal suman goa = Soca a _ : bef 27,658 11, 21 Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
L0,000 centers for the week ended Saturday, November 9, o aor mee OS :-.- Se - es are reverted oo fellbwe: 

3,000 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The = iy atc se ‘oa «as wie wih 
000 ee: LO a ere an! a S.C RECEIPTS, 
t Others ....+.....00. 1,079  .... 15,086 11,754 
3500 a. —_—— : Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
13,000 ¢ Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. io iivies dauns 18,023 11,699 76,593 39,893 Mon., Nov. 4..... 17,741 2,800 34,139 13,143 
200 Armour and Co0......c00 6,884 4,899 16.024 MILWAUKEE. Tues., Noy. 5.....11, 3 x ¥ 
— Swift & CO.........0000. 7,205 5,061 17,435 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Wed., Nov. 6.....14,570 2,765 26,015 20,502 
500 2 2 8 Thurs., Nov. 7 8,791 1,996 35,124 10,870 
1,700 Wiem & O6....00.... dor 43277325 Plankinton Pkg. Co, 1,082 4,573 14,987 1,043 TRB WN 7-7 Toe Bs 101868084 
- son c Deseccccececes 108 ’ ve Swift & i es Oe Ae “A EE le, tlt GIS ’ . 9 
300 Anglo-Amer. Prov, “Go... 2,000 3.340... a oe es ea ek, Me none 200 100 6,000 ~—«5,000 
4 G. H. Hammond Oo..... , silo soa B. Co TE Seca a eames, ae 
400 y re PE rnc ac OT This week .......54,688 9,704 156,733 67,870 
1,000 Libby, MeNelll & Libby: 1,105 The Layton Go. ..5. .... 5, L187 «+5. Brevions week .60187 12436 168046 | 8172 
"700 Brennan Packing ow 7,484 Bg Rta 8 = Gums & Go ‘tieae . = P an 93 50 Year ago ........ 49,135 111479 187.489 49,081 
Packing Co., 1,932 hogs; Boyd, Lunham ‘o., Armour es w. , sake 008 Geen cue 73 168'807 12,281 165;728 78,021 
Hp 2,041 hogs; F Western Packing & Provision Co., N.Y¥.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 18 wad4 veins Aree Two years ago ’ 
"200 8,844 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 5,037 hogs; others, a Harrison, am Toon receipts for month and year to Nov. 9, 
x 31,804 hogs. eeececcccccere veer ase 72 tose OW comparisons: 
500 Totals: Cattle, 27,266; calves, 5,484; hogs, Others .............. 374 329 301 279 “ . 
80,404; sheep, 46,972. _—_—_— Ct = ——- Nov.——-  -———- Year ———— 
4,000 a OUR an sect 5.0 cans 3,215 7,101 17,841 2,567 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
2'000 ees Cee: INDIANAPOLIS. Cattle ....... 56,582 62,682 2,041,461 2,123,424 
4,000 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Calves ...... 10,487 14,877 595,175 1856 
1,000 Armour and Co, .... 8,683 1,341 6,217 2,672 Poreign .........005 1,724 1,496 16,671 6,716 Hogs . "71853568 158/566 6,714,058 7,047,778 
*300 Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 4,746 1.065 4,371 4, 227 Kingan & Oo. . 5 1638 621 14,671 985 Sheep 76,462 72,022 3,280,869 3,367, 083 
3,000 Fowler Straub Co. .. 304 .... —.... Armour and Go. .... 516 45 2,829 .... 
2'000 Morris & Co 1,269 4,242 1,580 Tndpis. Abt. Co. .... 1,052 98 542 959 ; SHIPMENTS 
“900 = ~ O 1,848 vo ery Hilgemeier Bros. .... * ae . are . 
3 Wilson 0 , , Brown Bros. ....... 62 24 Tee... viz : st 
ood Others .....seeeeee 41 304 384 Schussler Pkg. Co... eee 5 N = pa rr rs 
0.600 : a a en EN ee OO). IE aces Skee ee  “s" eg 
"200 Total ...ccccceces 6,341 27,859 16,457 Meier Pkg. Oo. .... 69 15 318 aie, — ; a — = — 
500 OMAHA Ind. Prov. Co. ...... Golan 8 a Ms ov. 6.... 4, % 3, 858 
. urs., Nov. 7... 124 5,915 4,346 
100 Maas Hartman Co... 30 10 wear seein 2 8881 4295 
300 Cattle and Art Wabnitz ...... 2 a eae 39 Fri., Nov. 8 ay A 
200 o — “eo. _—,. Hoosier Abt. Oo..... 12 2... 00. eee. Sat, Nov. 9 vee a ’ 
9 Armour and Co. ........ 3,152 , See OMRON 020 5s 9 <'a:s'e'ee'e 7538 102 323 525 ; = 
900 Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 5,082 5,811 5,653 z This week .......17 saa 531 33,461 10,754 
De FE OO, ccavesvescs 1,239 5,613 eye er 5,070 2,444 36,868 9,255 7 vious week .. “Ts est +4 22'890 11'884 
ieee soo 4 g0 | Saat CINCINNATI. Two years ago... 20,089 984 61,083 16,317 
ome £2 yO alec OL ‘ . Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ant Frag» i ieee B sue eee OS Hlinerg & Somes, “id0 ‘s+: 44) WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
, Hoffman Bros. .......... 34 sees osee "Ra pete 
at Mayerowich & Vall «+... 8 ew ee Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
pe Ry i B, Kahn Sons Co..... 1,112 348 4,672 641 Week ended Nov. 9. $12.75 $9.15 $4.85 $12.50 
Ry gd BT tese eee eaeee G. &B. Oo. 200 8 8, 458 .. Previous week ..-... 3.00 9.15 4.75 12.50 
2. eS oe. ae Gr. tsee J Eohtey Pkg. 00... 4 a pie GaN ae 1215 825 5D «18-20 
So. Omaha Pkg. Oo....... TS tee sees, HO Meyer’ Co... ee 0 ee ee 14.10 9:15 5.90 13.95 
LF sense fe sgl 255 tses tees WG. Rehn’s Sons. 196 68 a a eee 9.90 12.55 6.00 13.50 
Morrell Pkg. 80. ........ 21 tees cos gander Phe. Oo. 8 B75 WO oo ako 10.45 11.10 7.75 15.05 
sn oie Tye aR M42 4s. weve f Gahtachter's’ Sone. 187 idi_ ‘th: BE 10.00 830 640 13.75 
Sinclair Pkg. Co, ........ 222 5 wee SS rg Rehroth 8 2 697 ie 
poe Se ae 93 ee teae. Shae Ay cnet * 317 “409 eg “"45 Av., 1924-1928....... $11.70 $10.05 $ 6.35 $13.90 
GETS oc ccnscccccccsccccs aces 23,289 Peay . ener..... .. 
Ideal — Co. .. Aa tie ped écé2 - shel idcibiai 
‘ ens ze J. Vogel & Son...... 2 veee SUPPLIES FOR CHIC: J 8. 
MORE sc csiackcee dco kewet 16,678 47,955 22,798 Fureign aligweedsnee 1,191 367 4,975 2,026 T 3 
ST. LOUIS. 3,670 oer 1B174 1,454 Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
Total ....-cccccres 7 5s ors the Chicago Stoc ards: 
Armour and Co £3 on ae “. -. Not including 312 calves, 7,756 hogs and 354 aceras Catone 
Swift & Co. .... 1,357 4.562 3,279 ‘Sheep bought direct. : Cattle. Hogs. ——~. 
Morris & Co. 804 2,786 1,015 RECAPITULATION. Week ended Nov. 9....... 124,300 48,1 
East Side Pkg. see 10 (5,825 20 Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets Previous week ........ : 133,140 49,877 
Amer. Pkg. Co. .... 447 aces eee 800 for the week ended Nov. 9, 1929, with compari- 1928 .........ccceee ecto’ 114,590 87,217 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... a cae SE cone: Oe RO cc oaacssccunnceenenese 104,645 56,704 
Krey Pkg. Co. ...... 242 40 589 15 CATTLE. 1926s. eesseeeeeeeeeeeneens 945 110,871 a. 
a aE NP te 2,082 1,071 11,075 1,736 Week Bais MMS cadccdatae str eran 46, 94,870 48.501 
ene —_—_—_—_ ended Prev. week, 1924 ...cccccocccecvecceces » 102,255 57, 
Rap) ME vo scucwseuee 10,210 4,162 33,660 9,289 Nov.9. week. 1928, —— : ‘ 
485 ST. JOSEPH BIN AMERN Sole css waneine cs 27,266 27,441 28,281 *Saturday, Nov. 9, estimated. 
576 . Oe oN ee Sh ae ae 0,633 16,688 16.475 
one , Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, as ny Calves.) 1.1, 18678 161615 16,883 HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
3,970 Meritt Gol ais vx 8,386 1,162 14,568 9.866 Qmaha (i 10210 13962 13,961 
‘on er See OM... See fo ae 8 Jove RR AR ie 11.586 10,183 10,458 Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
805 Morris & Co. ...... 2,105 $49 8,626 1,680 sic Cit rs ** "7923 8.392 5.737 prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
761 QUIEE 5 0s cesiesecc se 4,175 1,379 11,060 2,482 pre Y its’ He 
= T1586 Walle i.cce ‘. 1993 —-2'088——«1,500 No. Avg. ——Prices— 
i ey 11,586 3,569 41,822 16,319 Denier SRG Eas view ¢4 60:0.0es 5,803 4.666 31312 ree’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
SIOUX CITY. a ~ Epeeepponeepeness 13,023 18,772 10,966 *week ended Nov. 9..156,700 236 $ 9.60 § 9.15 
045 Cattle. as -. Hogs. Sheep. Milwaukee ..........+.-- 3,215 4,112 4,027 Previous week ......++ a = 3 ‘= 
"799 Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 2,575 6,477 4,637 Indianapolis ............. 5,070 6,384 4,281 WE vic sacs cae cden-ce 187,48 4 ne HoH 
805 Armour and Co. .... 2,616 135 5,902 4,481 Cincinnati ...........066. 3,670 3,934 2,517 1927 Pg) ME me 165,728 = a (asae 
723 Swift & Co. ...... 1,626 184 4,888 4,484 —— me 1926 ...cecescvececces 155,010 x 2.55 
— To .182,784 138,086 121,251 1995 |... ..cceceecees 150,249 243 12.00 11.1 
SS) Es 149 er ME ciwicvidcsevepacss 132, . 1925 
as te wea 74255 284 10.25 8°30 
718 WE as enacusgant 1,106 151 11,686... er cseness seseeinmemenm — —— 
eer ARAM so cs cia oto octal 80,839 118,500 2 : 
i eS 7,923 671 28,497 13,602 jcavane city es 59 19288 25485 d-YF. av., 1924-1928.156,600 236 $11.15 $10.05 
, A CITY. MYEGRER A sinks s'o%e eels eas 955 26,671 «30,475 ——— ’ 
ba pees Calves. Hogs. Sheep. St. Loni Susecseesesicess SOND  SeGe” Shere Receipts and average weights estimated 
Morris & (Co, ...... 2707 1.318 1,429 468 py ey 2 ana CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
othese tatne ie 7708 ened 658 be Oklahoma City 7 = er Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
; ees WEI coon crenescasess-« 561 4,805 11,422 ORS Sor week ended Nov. 8, 1929, with com- 
5 TWEE. cv cccdacnectdteces 4,5 5,214 5,629 p 
Mell i doen saseaawe 5,664 2,598 3,548 eo t aan «tte periocns: 
Not including 792 cattle and 1,201 “hogs bought Milwaukee oe cece cecccccces o% Bg byw Ce a are 104.800 
ee Indianapolis GM TEE Seedlans WOU. ..ccccccsesscesrceseseenses 149,422 
WICHITA. CHROME. 6s sedexwacsss 15,174 20,505 19,762 MMR MR NGA cu sans cuces Cuadenat ewer eeanee 118,500 
—_ Calves. Hogs. Sheep a Po. 5 gids aaa gaaeen eanjen GeV eeaweba ery 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 89 633 8,692 1,072 ME cat agdacawnade sas AOE DOG QOD CAG AE OG FRR oe. c'.cc natnkscacedennsnesgeaneaete goed 
Jacob Dold Co. .... ary 40 = 23 SHEBP. 1025 ..ccccecccccece 105 
Fred W. Dold a es ea) OM GNM D ccs shic5 aseeone 46,972 47,339 38,617 
hoy rll Sig mee SI am tet Kansas Olty ......cs0000. 16.457 16,606 12,090 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
DUnn-OStereak «> -s+ + » OMAHA ........scceceeeee 22,798 17,647 — 20,219 i by Chicago packers 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 14 eT MII icc 20 cs cecmes 9,239 5,108 5,066, Supnlics of megs pune a ented Tianeley. 
Sa as. AER TOMAR, e005 as neiecives 16,319 18,470 22,189 Y 14-1920, were as follows: 
IR ae 1,993 C3 6.561 1,005 foo Gity |... clo. 13602 12'514 14/469 Nov. 29, 
es Not including 10,281 hogs bought direct. Oklahoma City _........- R64 604 105 Wk. ended Prev. 
ve- DENVER. MIEN) © a sch tcnte «0's 005 790 48 Nov. ty — 
Denver ....ccecsceccceces 25% 52 97% peer heekameemmae ee 85, 7 
er, Cattle. os. ~~: —. is ames soereenaesee™ st : 41'816 29.615 Packers — eee rae 43,952 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,873 168 1,325 3.3 Ac ' 2° 683 11394 Direct to packers......----++++ ee ane 
Armour and Co. .... 1,598 200 «1,005 3,879 = yd it . 7318 3 en7 Shippers’ purchases ........+.- 31,776 Jf 
ep. Blayney-Murphy Co.. — 609 83 1,206 .... OL ree 8 sete 3'530 490 a Pan 
601 Others ....cccsceces 1,723 143 990 482 MCIMMATL .ceseeeerrreees , 5 Total supplies .......-se.06. 170,1 5 “ 
6 sietaniainin totem sae aaa a Siitinmienl _ ite page. 
hd ey ee eae 5,803 594 4,526 7,255 MOU cue sais svate anes 187,770 178,871 167,581 (Chicago livestock prices on opposite pag 
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Meats Kept Right 





This is one of sev- 
eral types of the 
Hilger Multi-Feed Air 
Coolers and Condition- 
ers. Also made in 
straight cooling type 
—cylindrical or 
square. 


In the Hilger line 
will be found a unit 
that exactly suits your 
plant requirements. 
All use the patented, 
highly efficient Hilger 
Evaporating Sytsem; 
the biggest step for- 
ward in direct expan- 
sion equipment in 
years, 


For constructive 
suggestions send 
sketch of cooler or 
freezer. 














The ideal, the ultimate, in cooling and 
freezing of meats has arrived. Even bet- 
ter, it has arrived with reduced costs and 
complete annihilation of old time refrig- 
eration ills. 


With the Hilger Multi-Feed unit type 
Air Coolers or Conditioners high relative 
humidity is maintained. Shrinkage is low- 
ered to the vanishing point while surface 
moisture on the product is banished—with- 
out drying effect. There is no ceiling and 
wall condensation and aging of the prod- 
uct is considerably quickened. Meats stay 
FRESH. 

Because of high velocity forced air circulation, 
even, constant temperature is maintained in all 
parts of the room at all times. The unit requires 


very little space and is self contained. It is easily 
accessible and may be readily moved. 

Hilger Units are exceedingly economical to oper- 
ate. They are fully automatic—the exclusive Hilger 
Control Valve does the work. Coil frostation is 
reduced to a minimum—when necessary it can be 
entirely eliminated by special Hilger spray equip- 
ment. 

Emphatically, Hilger Units keep meats as they 
should be kept—at much lower cost. Write today 
for further information. 


HILGER 


AIR COOLERS and CONDITIONERS 
The X. L. Refrigerating Co., Inc. 


59th and Honore Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘Honest Johns’’ 
don’t win our 
confidence, but-- 





Exterior Storage Rooms, 
Piggly Wiggly Warehouse. 
Spokane, Wash. 


W: rather hesitate to cry our 
integrity too loudly. We have the feeling that 
gentlemen who like to be known as “Honest John” 
too often bear watching. Yet we are rather proud 
of our record in the past for always delivering just 
a little bit more than our insulation contracts have 
called for—an extra measure of service, prompt- 
ness and quality in materials and workmanship. 
Nor are we entirely altruistic in our motives for 
we believe that this policy has been largely respon- 
sible for the growth and success of our business. 


CORK INSULATION CO.'": 
154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
Distributors in Principal Cities ELDORADO 
“Not a Green Sheet in a Million Feet”’ CORKBoARD 



















Mathieson” Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 
BLEACHING POWDER ETHYL VANILLIN 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) BENZYL ALCOHOL 
PURITE (FUSED sopa ASH) SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 





PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 








, 1929. 
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Insulation time 
is here again. 


Now — is the time to think about that new 


insulation work that you require ... 


IS YOUR PRESENT COLD STORAGE CA. 

PACITY LARGE ENOUGH TO SUIT YOU? 

ARE YOUR TANKS AND PIPE LINES 

PROPERLY INSULATED? 
Rememker—“Economical refrigeration is entirely dependent 


upon efficient insulation.” 





Crescent 
100% Pure 


Corkboard 


(Made in U.S. A.) 
installed complete by 


United’s Service 


Refrigerator at St. Agatha’s Home, Nanuet, N.Y. gives you the finest Cold Storage 





Note—Crescent Sealtite Mastic Finish Ceiling, 


Overhead Coil Bunkers and Metal Shelving. rooms that can be built. 


Consult with a UNITED engineer. Let him submit 
a proposal and specifications on your new work. He 














Send for your free copy can probably save you money, time and worry. 
of this new insulation 
handbook. WRITE TO US TODAY 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factory—Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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A rigid hinge is not “just as good’’! 
A rigid hinge is not “just as good’’!! 
A rigid hinge is not “‘just as good”’!!! 


“= Jamison Adjustable 
Spring Hinge 


LENTY heavy for its job—practically in- 
destructible. That’s characteristic of all 
Jamison hardware. 


And it does more than swing the door. Its 
spring pressure seats the heel of the closed door 
tight against its gaskets. 


And it’s adjustable—the only really adjustable 
hinge on the market. No matter how long the 
door is in use the Jamison Hinge will give you 
the same tight seal of a new door. A single, 
simple turn of the set screw gives the door a 
new, tight seal. 


A rigid hinge that can’t allow for gasket wear, 
and other natural conditions of service, is not 
“just as good.” To be sure you won’t lose hun- 
dreds of dollars through escaping refrigeration, 
depend on the Jamison Adjustable Spring Hinge. 
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1500 CARCASSES A DAY 

go through these doors 
This busy Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. 
plant with a total of 1,500,000 cubic feet of re- 
frigerated space handles 1500 carcasses a day, 
necessitating many daily trips to the storage 
rooms. 


Doors which can be depended upon to operate 
easily under constant use and always close with 
a tight seal at all points are the only kind a pack- 
ing plant as busy as this one can afford to use. 
34 Jamison units are guarding the cold storage 
rooms—and doing it satisfactorily. 


The new Patented Jamison WEDGETIGHT 
Fastener adds to the already long efficient 
life of Jamison Doors—makes any door 
more efficient. Write for illustrated folder. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 2 W. 45th St.. NEW YORK . . . 1832 
Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO . . . 2650 


Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES . 
SAN FRANCISCO ... 
Hagerstown . 
HONOLULU .. 


333 Market St., 
Southern Representatives, address 
A Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, 
. Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON .. . 
Okura & Company, JAPAN. . 


OLDEST 
and LARGEST 
makers of 

NWOCE tor 

}pTele) <4.) 





ey 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


COLD STORAGE TRADE CODE. 

Twelve of the sixteen rules adopted 
by the cold storage industry as a code 
of business practice have been approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission, to 
become effective December 9, 1929. 

Among those included in the Group 1 
rules (regarded by the commission as 
condemning unfair methods of competi- 
tion in violation of law) were four re- 
garding the use of warehouse receipts 
for commercial cold storage products. 
These refer, among others, to such ir- 
regularities as issuance of a warehouse 
receipt when the products for which it 
is issued have not been received by the 
one issuing the receipt, and issuing a 
negotiable warehouse receipt for stored 
products of which the one issuing such 
receipt is owner, without stating the 
fact of ownership. 

Other rules relate to such practices 
as misrepresentation of the cold stor- 
age business or its methods or the 
facilities furnished; commercial brib- 
ery; price discrimination; interference 
with contract; secret rebates; selling 
facilities or services below cost; and 
selling without profit to injure a com- 
petitor. 

Rules accepted by the commission as 
expressions of the trade and included 
in Group 2 cover such subjects as pub- 
lication of prices, subsidizing custom- 
ers, and the creation of a committee on 
trade practices to investigate and de- 
termine whether the rules are being 
observed. 

fe 

INSULATION SALES HELPS. 

Victor Products Corporation, manu- 
facturers of Standard refrigeration 
products, Hagerstown, Md., have an- 
nounced the appointment of Leo S. 
Bosarge as their Southern representa- 
tive, with offices at 231 Healy building, 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Bosarge was former- 
ly connected with H. T. Steffee, a 
branch of the Armstrong Cork and In- 
sulation Company at New Orleans. 

This appointment is strictly in line 
with the Victor policy of naming repre- 
sentatives who know the refrigeration 
field from practical experience. Mr. 
Bosarge began working for H. T. 
Steffee back in 1914, as a mechanic’s 
helper, and by 1915 had assumed the 
full duties of mechanic, handling the 
erection of corkboard insulation and 
applying steam pipe and boiler insula- 
tion, which position he filled until 1917 
and the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. 

He served overseas eleven months, 


and then, returning, again entered the 
employ of Mr. Steffee—this time as 


bookkeeper. Initiative and enterprise 
soon earned for him a berth in the 
sales department. Shortly afterward 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
sales and construction, which position 
he filled until associating with the Vic- 
tor people. 

Having had considerable training in 
architectural drawing Mr. Bosarge has 
been frequently called upon to design 
as well as superintend the construction 
of plants—which experience will be of 
considerable value in his present con- 
nection. 

a 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A contract has been awarded by the 
Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for a one-story ice plant 
to cost $40,000. 

The Omaha Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
will increase the size and the capacity 
of its plant at Ravenna, Neb. 

A fireproof cold storage plant is con- 
templated by the Virginia Apple Stor- 
age, Inc. It will be erected in Balti- 
more, Md. It will also manufacture ice 
for icing cars. 

A’ cold storage plant is planned by 
the Canadian Fish & Cold Storage 
Co., Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of an eight-story cold storage ware- 
house in Jersey City, N. J. It will cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Additional refrigerating equipment 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Dixon Ice & Cold Storage Co., Dixon, 
Mo. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
will construct a one-story cold storage 
plant, to cost $200,000, in Hollister, 
Calif. 

The Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co, is planning a cold storage piant in 
connection with its ice plant in Wal- 
dron, Ark. 

A new cold storage plant, to cost 
$65,000, is being built in Fort Meyers, 
Fla., by Joseph Spadaro of New York 
City. 

Additional refrigerating equipment 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Produce Terminal Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

A four-story addition has been com- 
pleted to the plant of the Merchants 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

An option on a site of land on which 
it is planned to erect a cold storage 
plant has been taken in Gorman, Tex., 
by the Texas Water Utilities Co. 

A precooling plant to cost $25,000 
will be built in Snohomish, Wash., by 
the Western Fruit Express. 

An ice cream and cold storage plant 
addition to his milk and butter plant is 
being erected by Fred Thompson in 
Uvalde, Tex. 

The L. Robinson Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Winchester, Va., was damaged by 
fire recently. The loss was estimated 
at $20,000. 

The Tulsa Refrigeration Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 


QUICK FREEZING RETAIL CUTS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

the public fancy. Pick up any news- 

paper or magazine and read the vision 

of the various writers regarding the 

ultimate of this process. 

The thing has moved like an ava- 
lanche—it has caught the meat packers 
flat-footed! 

The housewife is demanding some of 
these frozen products she reads about. 

The retailer, listening to her demands, 
and himself reading about this won- 
derful thing, is trying to organize him- 
self to profit by it. He recognizes what 
a boon it would be to him—no skilled 
meat cutters needed, no waste, no bar- 
gains to move old stuff. So he goes to 
the refrigerated display-counter builder 
to get figures on the type of fixtures 
needed for holding and _ displaying 
frozen goods. 

The display-case builder is caught 
flat-footed, and he mills around among 
the packers and others to find out what 
box temperatures are needed. The 
packer is unable to tell him, for he has 
not yet properly frozen any cuts. The 
small ice-machine builders are unable 
to tell him, and so everyone is in a tur- 
moil and a fog. 

Benefits to the Meat Industry. 

Let us consider for a moment some 
of the tremendous benefits which will 
accrue to the industry in addition to 
those previously mentioned or hinted 
at. 

Forget for a moment the outlay for 
new equipment, and the turmoil inci- 
dental to the “scrapping” of existing 
methods of marketing. 

In the first place, no shrinkage 
attends quick freezing. Products can 
be stored almost indefinitely under 
proper conditions without shrinkage, at 
times when the supplies exceed the 
normal demand for meat. 

In other words, it will be possible to 
adjust the outflow of product to demand 
in a way to insure stable prices, regard- 
less of a variable supply of livestock. 

Again, the breakup of carcasses at 
the packinghouse lends itself to factory 
methods, and because it will leave 
excess fat and bone where it can be 
processed fresh; ultimately only edible 
portions of meat will be sold. 

This increases tonnage for processing 
at the plant, improves the quality and 
quantity of yield, and enables the 
packer to establish his brands and a 
reputation for quality, where now he is 
at the mercy of many an unscrupulous 
merchant. 

Much will be saved in the elimination 
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of expense for carcass dressing, which 
improves appearance only and adds 
nothing of real value. 

Sell Meats on Their Merits. 

The sharp buyer will no longer be 
able to beat down the price of a fore 
or hind quarter of beef because it is 
streaked with dripping condensation or 
shows a bad bruise due to careless driv- 
ing of the animal. 

Stuff which now is witheld from the 
butcher’s block—not because of inferior 
quality, but because of inferior exterior 


appearance, can be marketed on its real 
merits. 


Frozen cuts, being more compact, can 
be stored in far less space than is re- 
quired for carcass meats. 

Meats are unquestionnably tendered 
during quick freezing and develop flavor 
unequaled by meat which is chilled 
only. Thus the grade of meat is raised. 

The retention of juices until the 
housewife puts the cut on the fire re- 
sults in a much more tasty and delect- 
able food. 

And last, but not least, the marketing 
of cuts in this fashion will make it pos- 
sible to reach the consumer through 
many new distributive channels. The 
widespread use of mechanical refrigera- 
tion insures that. 

New Methods of Merchandizing. 


Packers no doubt have many ques- 
tions in mind regarding this new de- 
velopment. Beef, for example, which 
has sold generally in four quarters, will 
have to be sold in hundreds of pieces 
under the new system. 

They are thinking of the multitude of 
carton sizes required to hold not only 
the great variety of cuts, but the same 
cut of varying size, from different 
weight animals, and of the tremendous 
outlay for wrappings and the labor in- 
volved. 

Also, they are thinking of the freez- 
ing machines and refrigerating ma- 
chines and the power and expense re- 
quired to effect this change, and the 
extra buildings needed to house all this. 

They are thinking of the amount of 
machinery, space, refrigeration and 
power required for their vast output. 
It is no wonder that packers having an 
annual output of meat products, includ- 


ing lard, of more than one billion 
pounds shy away. 
But the picture need not be so 


gloomy. Let us examine it a little more 
closely. 
Saving Both Time and Space. 

Nearly every packer in this country 
has twice as much cooler space for beef 
and hogs as he really needs. With mod- 
ern chilling methods it is perfectly pos- 
sible to cool beef and hogs sufficiently 
firm for smooth cutting in from 12 to 
15 hours. This would require but half 
the hanging space most of them now 
use. It is a simple matter to accom- 
modate all the freezing machinery in 
the surplus cooler space and leave 
plenty over. 

The chilling of the hot carcasses can 
be done at a temperature so high that 
only a fraction of the ice machine ca- 
pacity is needed. And the suction pres- 
sure can be so high that the tonnage 
will be produced at a great power sav- 
ing. 
The balance of the ice machine ton- 
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nage could be used on the freezing ma- 
chines, and undoubtedly the total power 
for chilling and freezing can be kept 
within the amount of power now used 
for chilling alone. 

Thus no more buildings, ice ma- 
chines, boiler capacity or electric gen- 
erators will be required. It is purely 
an engineering question to adapt pres- 
ent equipment to new needs, and it can 
be done with relatively insignificant 
outlay. 

Economies in Distribution. 


It has been stated that a 50 lb. ship- 
ping container will protect its contents 
against thawing for 7 days in hot sum- 
mer weather, and a 10 lb. package will 
give the same protection for 4 days. 

Thus it would appear that beyond the 
precooling of refrigerator cars—and the 
necessity of that is not apparent—froz- 
en goods can be shipped long distances 
safely, without refrigeration in the cars, 
thus lowering freight costs. 

There seems a difference of opinion 
among experts as to quick freezing pro- 
cedure, 

Some maintain that the product 
should be first fully packaged, then 
frozen. Others advocate methods and 
apparatus for freezing before packag- 
ing, thus making savings in refrigera- 
tion and simplifying the carton prob- 
lem. 

While the last scientific improvement 
may not yet be fully developed, it is 
evident that this point of greatest im- 
portance—quick freezing—is agreed 
upon, and that equipment is already 
available. 

It is a red letter day that seems to 
be approaching for the meat packing 
industry. 

True, the inventions are man-made 
and perhaps faulty in detail. But the 
case is now almost ready for submission 
to that tribunal of last resort — Her 
Majesty, the American housewife. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Methods and pos- 
sibilities here referred to will be dis- 


cussed in detail in later issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
———= > —— 


NEW MEAT SEASONINGS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

So far as seasoning is concerned, it 
is easier today to produce high quality 
and uniform merchandise than it was 
a few years ago. Methods of grading 
and preparing spices and seasonings 
have kept pace with improvements in 
methods of processing other food prod- 
ucts. As a result, grades are more uni- 
form. 

Shop Spice Grinder Obsolete. 

Not so many years ago the spice 
grinder was a fixture in the sausage 
kitchen. The packer purchased whole 
spices and prepared them for use as 
he needed them. 

Perhaps the principal objection to this 
was that uniformity of product was al- 
most impossible, and the sausage mak- 
er did not have the facilities for clean- 
ing the spices, keeping out objectionable 
foreign matter and eliminating woody 
particles, hulls, husks, etc., that caused 
specks and discolorations in the fin- 
ished meat products. 

Today the sausagemaker finds it is 
more economical, and generally more 
satisfactory, to buy ground spices and 
seasoning, because the manufacturer 
has the facilities and the knowledge to 
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prepare better spices than the sausage- 
maker with his meager equipment could 
ever hope to obtain. 

Among the companies that have done 
much experimental and research work 
to develop high quality seasonings for 
the meat trade is the Chili Products 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. It is due 
largely to this company that chili is 
available to day in powder form. 

How Chili Was Developed. 


Ten years ago meat packers using 
chili in their products bought the whole 
chili peppers and prepared them for 
use. Naturally, the color was not uni- 
form, and the heat and flavor of one 
purchase of peppers would vary consid- 
erably from those of another. This 
meant constant care and testing to pro- 
duce uniform meat products. 


At that time F. P. Kiely, now presi- 
dent of the Chili Products Corporation, 
conceived the idea that as California 
was producing chili peppers on a com- 
mercial scale, the general public and 
manufacturers should be able to secure 
this spice milled the same as other 
spices. 

Operations were started in a building 
on East Second st., Los Angeles. This 
was the first factory to specialize on 
ground chili. From that day to this the 
activities of the company have grown 
as consumers learned of the convenience 
of buying the pepper in this form, and 
of the uniformly high quality of the 
product. 

Since the operations of the company 
were started other products have been 
added to the line, until now many spices 
and seasonings are prepared for the use 
of the meat and sausage trade. 

Products Prove Popular. 


Among the more popular of these 
is Sunset pepper. In the meat trade 
this product is used largely mixed with 
white pepper, in the proportion of 50 
per cent of white pepper and 50 per 
cent of the California product. By us- 
ing it in this manner the cost of the 
seasoning for a batch of meats is re- 
duced without in any way impairing the 
flavor. Another product of this plant 
that is finding considerable favor in the 
meat trade is Pimiexo. 

Recently a new and larger building 
has become necessary to take care of 
the increasing business of the com- 
pany. This has been erected on East 
Fiftieth st., Los Angeles. It is 70 by 
140 ft. in size and is designed for three 
stories. It is arranged and equipped 
to produce on the most economical basis 
and under the most sanitary conditions. 

The laboratory, one of the most es- 
sential links in this development, has 
had special attention and supervision, 
Mr. Kiely explaining that this is a 
necessity. As the company specializes 
on spices, it is only logical that it should 
be called upon frequently for sugges- 
tions and opinions on the values of va- 
rious spice properties. 

Electricity is used for power. A 
check-up of the switch panel board 
shows that over 200 h. p. is used. A 
spur track facilitates carload shipment 
to the Middle West trade, as well as 
Atlantic Coast cities. The corporation 
carries stocks at Chicago, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, and San Antonio, for dis- 
tribution, maintaining its own office at 
Chicago under the management of O. G. 
Schoeps. 
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“INSTANT FREEZE!” rera cuts 


THE MODERN ALADDIN’S LAMP 
FOR THE MEAT PACKER 


— 


Science and engineering can now change your highly perishable product 
into packaged merchandise having the advantages of other products of . 
almost nonperishable nature. 


Quick freezing raises the grade and value, improving the eating qualities of 
meat, making it more tender, juicy and flavory; eliminates waste. 


—_— —_ 


Exclusive Manufacturers and Licensees 
for 


KOLBE “INSTANT FREEZE!” SYSTEMS 


“Diving Bell” Type for packaged goods, trimmings and offal. 
“Floating Pan” Type for steaks, chops and flat cuts. 


ZAROTSCHENZEFF “FOG FREEZING” SYSTEMS 


For irregular shaped cuts such as 
Pork Loins, Lamb Legs, Beef Roasts, etc. 


BLOOM “POLAR BLAST” SYSTEMS 


For freezing wrapped bellies, hams, etc., to be cured or processed later. 


BLOOM “QUICK CHILLING” SYSTEMS 


Chills beef and hogs in 15 to 24 hours, lamb and veal in 6 to 8 hours, firm 
enough for smooth cutting and “INSTANT FREEZING!” Tremendous 
shrink and refrigeration savings possible. 


= 


A FREEZING SYSTEM FOR EVERY RETAIL CUT 


Ss. C. BLOOM & CO. 


Manufacturers , + + Contractors 
“Specialists to Packers” 


Monadnock Block Chicago, Illinois 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 
a pe BROKERS 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 
1 888 Phone Hancock 0293 
Sd CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle St. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE Phone Harrison 5614 











J.C.Wood - Robt.Burrows 
- Give Each Order Their 5 
Personal Attention 






Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain « Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 
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J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 











F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 











CHICAGO 





G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1184 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
York Produce Exchange 






Member New 
Cable Add “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Hd.) 
Rep., W; Mfg. Ger Dtockinettes Troy, N. Y. 


” 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

























WS fake & Company, Jus 


Brokers, Importers and Bipevtere for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Casing House Experimental |. 
and Consulting Service 

M.W.SCHWARZ--CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

15 Whitehall St., N. Y. City—Phone Bowl. Green 9676 


Waste Utilization—Deodorization 
Disinfection, etc. 
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| Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bie Gc JAMES, COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 


market reports. ie, © 





Y q 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
v Zealand and South 

erican products on 

brokerage basis. 


ecw 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


L. F. A. Gabe, an official of Swift & 
Co., died at his home in Chicago on 
Nov. 14. He was 52 years old. 

Charles Hughes, of the Hughes- 
Curry Co., Anderson, Ind., was a Chi- 
cago visitor last week. 


Among the out-of-town visitors in 
Chicago last week was Henry Kuhner, 
of the Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, 
Ind. 


Arthur Jones, of Marples, Jones & 
Co., Liverpool provision merchants, is 
on another of his periodic visits to the 
United States. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,429 cattle, 6,585 calves, 
75,659 hogs and 33,651 sheep. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Nov. 9, 1929, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 
Cor, wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs... .21,530,000 22,001,000 20,120,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...40,705,000 42,488,000 37,547,000 
Lard, lbs. ........12,054,000 15,842,000 13,548,000 


Harold De Ford, formerly in charge 
of the beef department of Cudahy 
Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis., has joined 
the D. J. Gallagher organization, pro- 
vision brokers, Chicago, Ill. Mr. De 
Ford will be in charge of the handling 
of beef and beef cuts. 


Fred T. Fuller, gentleman farmer of 
Iowa, and packinghouse expert par ex- 
cellence, was in town greeting his 
friends this week. Morton Mannheimer 
was another of the “very best” of the 
old days who gave some of his friends 
a glimpse of his genial countenance 
during the week. 


W. J. Grant, of Buenos Aires, one of 
the leading breeders of cattle in the Ar- 
gentine, arrived at New York on the 
S. S. Northern Prince on November 6, 
accompanied by his daughter. They left 
the following day for Chicago, as Mr. 
Grant is to be one of the judges of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show in Chicago. They 
plan to spend some time in the United 
States and Canada and return home 
by way of England. 


AIDED IN PRIZE STOCK SALE. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis packers and 
meat dealers cooperated in the sale 
of baby beeves, sheep and hogs exhibited 
at the Minnesota Junior Livestock show, 
held at the St. Paul yards, Novem- 
ber 11-14. All animals shown were 
auctioned off on Thursday, the last day 
of the show. 

C. A. Cushman, South St. Paul, man- 
ager of Swift & Company, has been 
named chairman of the sales committee 
with the following as members: C. W. 
Eisenmenger, Eisenmenger Meat Com- 
pany, St. Paul; Anthony Friedman, 
Friedman Brothers, St. Paul; L. A. 
Goff, DeSoto Creamery & Produce Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; F. W. Hoffman, 
Cudahy Packing Company, South St. 


Paul; Samuel Lewin, Lewin’s Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Myron McMillan, McMillan 
Packing Company, South St. Paul; J. S. 
Montgomery, Central Cooperative As- 
sociation, South St. Paul; C. D. Sheehy, 
Armour and Company, South St. Paul; 
Roy A. Witt, Witt & Company, Minne- 


apolis. 
a 
AMERICAN ROYAL A MEAT SHOW. 


The American Royal of 1929, to be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., November 16 
to 23, will be more than a live-stock 
show; it will be a meat show as well. 
When the Royal opens its doors there 
will be on display in huge refrigerated 
coolers an array of live-stock tinished 
product which has been planned as an 
educational feature for producers and 
consumers alike, according to R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which is cooperating with the show 
management in presenting this feature. 
The exhibit will be a veritable meat 
school behind glass, Mr. Pollock said. 

The modern trend in meat and live- 
stock styles will be the keynote of 
this augmented exhibit. “Meat, like 
almost everything else, has gone mod- 
ern,” Mr. Pollock said. “In years past 
it seemed to be the idea to raise meat 
animals as large as possible. Produc- 
ers were justified in this because people 
wanted the large cuts of meat. Today, 
however, things are different. The big 
‘chunks’ are taboo. Families are small- 
er. We have automobiles and there 
are a thousand attractions to keep us 
away from home. And how can the 
housewife be expected to follow the 
practices of years ago in her two by 
four kitchenette?” 

The exhibit will include beef, pork 
and lamb, and both carcasses and cuts 
will be shown. New cuts of beef and 
lamb which have been introduced only 
in the last two years are a special fea- 
ture which is expected to attract a 
great deal of attention. 

eee 
ANOTHER BIG INTERNATIONAL. 


Over 12,000 head of breeding and 
market animals will be exhibited at the 
coming International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, to open in Chicago November 
30 and last through December 7. Cat- 
tle from Massachusetts to California 
and from Canada to Texas will be on 
exhibit. Hogs and sheep from every 
producing center of the United States 
and Canada will be there. 

In addition to the livestock, entries 
of grain and hay from practically every 
state in the Union and every agricul- 
tural province of Canada have been re- 
ceived. 

This show furnishes an unusual op- 
portunity for packers and retail meat 
dealers to see the finest in market cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs not only on the hoof 
but in carcass and cuts. It is no longer 
a livestock show only, but has become 
a livestock and meat show. 

~ = fe 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 


PACKERS’ TRADE RULES. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


selling livestock by any buyer of live- 
stock, which works to the disadvantage 
of any other individual or crganization 
selling livestock on the sams market, 
causing an unjustly discriminatory con- 
dition on such market, is an unfair meth- 
od of doing business. 


D. Engaging livestock at any public 
market prior to the opening of the mar- 
ket or buying livestock at any public 
market without divulging the purchase 
price at the time sale is effected, namely, 
the practice ordinarily known as private 
terms (P.T.) sales, is an unfair practice. 


In presenting the resolutions to the 
conference F. Edson White, of the In- 
stitute of American Meat' Packers, 
pointed out the difficulty of bringing 
into agreement a large number of men 
scattered all over the country and doing 
business in a great many ways under 
varying conditions. 

‘Keen and unregulated competition,” 
he added, “is not an unmixed blessing. 
So, we have met together and threshed 
out an agreement with respect to some 
methods and practices within our in- 
dustry, and we are here today prepared 
to present a list of unfair and unethical 
trade practices, and to ask the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through the 
Department of Agriculture, to join us 
in outlawing them.” 3 

Commenting on the adoption of the 
resolutions, Dr. John R. Mohler stated: 
“T desire to congratulate you upon this 
notable epoch-making agreement which 
you have voluntarily entered upon. 
These resolutions are an earnest of 
your good faith, and I sincerely believe 
that your industry as a whole will be 
benefited and the public interest of both 
producers and consumers will be well 
served by your action.” 

fe 

HOTTMANN SALES INCREASE. 

More Hottmann sausage machines 
were shipped the first week of Novem- 
ber, 1929, than during the entire month 
of November, 1928. Chas. W. Kesser 
reports that orders on hand will keep 
the plant working overtime until Jan- 
uary 15, 1930. This greatly increased 
business is 68% from old customers, 
many of whom are replacing the Hott- 
mann combination cutter and mixer 
with the new and greatly improved 
Kutmixer. The balance, 32%, is from 
new users, about half of which are com- 
ing from European points. It is pleas- 
ing to note, writes Mr. Kesser, that 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER gets credit 
for producing a good share of this ex- 
port trade. 

fo 
RODEO AT STOCK SHOW. 

A typical California rodeo will be held 
in connection with the fourth annual 
Christmas Livestock Show, to run from 
November 30 to December 7, at the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards. The rodeo 
was started in California in the days of 
the Spanish Dons, who were excep- 
tionally good horsemen and who de- 
pended upon their flocks and herds for 
their livelihood. 
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Chicago Provision Markets - 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on one tog gems. Thursday, 
14, 


Regular Hams. 








Green. 
8-14 17% 
10-12 16% 
12-14 15% 
14-1 15% 
16-18 16 
18-20 15% 
10-16 range 15% 
16-22 15% @16 
8S. P. Boiled Hams. 
H. Run. 
16-15 inen ts ee 
18-20 sauneh ; oo am 
20-22 : oo 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 
17% 
17% 
ie 16% 
15% 
14% 
138% 
18% 
13% 
13 
Picnics. 
Green. 
46. 13% 
68 . 13 
8-10 12% 
DR ony dap ees ees 12 
12-14 12 
Iellies.* 
Green. 
6-8 15% 
8-10 15% 
10-12 botiheShurnaee ee 
DEE. \isianansaeeyesdhew 144 
| egies. 138% 
SE cosseux (on ten 13% 


*Square Cut and Seedless, 


I S. Bellies. 


Select. 


14-16 12%n 
16-18 12\%n 
a 7 11% 
2. swh cuteness sates > 10% 
BE ioe cunaga ke 10% 
|) Serene 10% 
SD Awashinsdcaknanes 10% 
40-50 10% 
D. 5S. Fat Backs 
| PAPE Sree er re ry et Pee err 
Dds a bie ak ak Capes ACh eh aneekes Ss an eas 
DC TiLs <nuwsb aches sks keawtebee sk aesue cas 
DE eLtabepae es wens 
a errr eer te 
SR ae 
20-25 
D. S. Reugn Rib. 
45-50 ..... 
Se ORS RS nee ee oe Eo meen 
RN Unie Gcwhanaebenh sw aden on 
DY nAsphan™ Wasawenanex 


Other D. 8. 


oxtra short clears... 


Extra short ribs..........-. 


Regular plates ...... 
Clear plates ........ 
Jowl butts ........ 





PURE VINEGARS 


17% 
17% 


14 


9, 
8 


9 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. 


Lt 






FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1929. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Nov. ...10.40 10.40 10. ot 10.3744ax 
Dec, ...10.4214-40 10.42% 10.4 10.40-421%4 
Jan. ...10.90 10.90 10. et %— 10.90ax 
Mar. ...11.05 see6 11.05 
May ...11.22% 11.25 11.22% 11.25b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Es. 202 cane asee cvee 10.25n 
. sec:asee cae cove 10.60n 
Jan. ...11.02% eves eee 11.02% 
May ...11.621% ccc5 eoee 11.62% 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1929. 
Holiday. No Market. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1929. 
LARD— 


WOOT. 000. v000 TTT eee a 
Dec, ...10.35-25 10.85 10.20 10.2 

Jan. ...10.80 10.80 10.77% 10. 11% 
BENE, 200 000% snes eves 10.97 4ax 
May ...11.17% 11.20 11.15 11.15=ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

MOTs one ccc TT ae 10.25n 
Dec. eee coos 10.60n 
Jan. 11 muex 





May ...11.57% 11.60 11.57%  11.60a 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1929. 
LARD— 


STR asne TTT 10.0744n 
Dec. ...10.15 10.15 9.97% 10.10 
Jan. ...10.75-80 10.80 10.42% 10.55ax 
Mar. ...10.65 10.70 10.5744 10.70b 
May ...11.15-07% 11.15 10.80 10.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

See owns ease 10.25n 
DOC. 200 coe ones onne 10.60n 
Jan. ...10.85 10.90 10.85 10.90b 
May ...11.50 11.55 11.47% 11.55b 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1929. 
LARD— 


Nov. ...10.12% cose oases 10.12% 
Dec. ...10.15 10.17% 10.10 10.17% 
Jan. ...10.60 10.72% 10.60 10.72% 
Mar, ...10.77% 10.9214 10.77% 10.92% 
May ...11.00 11.10 10.97% 11.10 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Fe ce cscs cece cece 10.12%n 
BOB. 200 cose coe ecce 10.50n 
Jan. ...10.90 se eeee 10.90 
SD sini wane neon apa 11.55ax 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1929. 
LARD— 
Nov. .10.12% 10.2214 10.12% 10.2214n 
Dec. “10. 15- — 47 % 10.25 10.15 10.25 
Jan. -10.7 10.82% 10.75 10.80 
Marc h . 10. 95 ) 11.00 10.92% 10.9714 
May 11.12 21%-11.10 11.20 11.10 11.17% 
CLEAR BEL L IES— 
Ae ebieve cane 10.12%4n 
ae sive s Sens 10.50n 
Jan, ...10.97%4—= 11.00 10.97%—= 11.00ax 
May ...11.60 11.65 11.60 11.65 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 


FOR FILTRATION PURPOSES. 

The Industrial Chemicals Sales Co., 
Inc., New York, announce that they 
have concluded an arrangement with 
the Floatstone Products Company of 
Los Angeles for the exclusive market- 
ing and distribution of that company’s 
diatomaceous earth for filtration and 
other purposes. The filtration grade 
will be offered under the trade name 
of “Diafilt” and is claimed to be com- 
parable in clarification efficiency to the 
best filter-aids now on the market. 
Regular stocks will be carried at all 
convenient marketing points. 

The Industrial Chemical Sales Co., 
Inc., are manufacturers of the well- 
known activated decolorizing and de- 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Nov. 13, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1 2 3%. 2. 3. 


Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 35 380 16 
Rib roast, It end.. or 8 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........ 32 27 21 84 #80 21 
Steaks, round ......50 40 25 55 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut.45 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank 28 

Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 


an 
7 
on 
oe ee ee 


isd 
to 
a 
_ 
@ 
to 
@ 
1X] 
a 
_— 
7p 









boneless .......... 382 28 18 28 2% 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 2 WB 10 
Corned rumps, bnis..2 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. | 
Good. Com. Good, Com. 
Hindquarters ........ 34 30 35 27 
TASB cccccccccccccces 35 80 40 28 | 
BOWS 2. .ccccccsccces 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder ...... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
Legs ....++. cheeweuee 26 24 

ROW caveccccossesews 14 10 
Shoulders ..........+. 16 i. 14 
Chops, rib and loin. ..35 oe 385 

Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 ay......... 24 @26 28 @30 
Loins, 10@12 av.........24 @26 26 @28 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 24 @26 25 @27 
Loins, 14 and over....... 22 @24 21 @24 
TD <oncdbeuss coueeees @30 @30 
ONES cscs ovesshveute 18 @20 @23 

UNS 5 i onsin<ssawaeeeon 24 @25 @26 
Spareribs . 16 @I17 @22 
Hocks 12 @14 
Leaf lard, 14 @14 
EiinGqwarters ....ccscecces 35 @ 30 @35 
Forequarters ......... ° i 22 @24 
TABS cccocccccccccccceves 5 30 @35 
rrr @ 16 @22 
GROMIBETS ce cccccccccces --20 18 22 
| herr acces @50 
Rib and loin chops @40 @50 

Butchers’ Offal. 
OE Anus cosacucksanees as @4 @ 5% 
DM weabtecuataewess @ 2% @ 8 
Bone, per 100 lIbs........ @*0 @50 
Se MEME cewnnesccsns'ee @18 @22 
ME: Gh ee6 his W045 pace @16 @21 
Deacons .......0eeeeeeees @12 @ 








Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
ee 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 





1. refined granulated. 5% 
Small crystals ........ 
Medium crystals ........-seeeeeee 
LAPBC CYYSBIG ..ccccccccccccccces 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda..... 356 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
5 ton lots or more........-see0- 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots. - 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car ots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 





go, ec ec ccc ccccccecccceececccceees 
Medium, cariots, ‘per seree 
BET cccccnnccesooss 


Rock, carlots, per ton, 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DUE, Ron6n6ab065 cessusdecdeceessvse @3.71 
Second sugar, PPS sccna scandens None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 


Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.25 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.75 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.65 








odorizing carbon “Nuchar,” used ex- 
tensively as a purifying medium in the 
treatment of a wide range of products 
including glycerine, solvents, organic 
acids, fine chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
vinegar, sugar and syrups, vegetable 
and animal oils and fats, ete. “Diafilt”’ 
will be serviced by the engineering staff 
of the Industrial Chemical Sales Co. 








29. 


Sacks. 





ranic 
cals, 
table 
afilt”’ 
staff 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


Nov. 13, 1929. 
26 


Prime native steers ....25 


Good native steers...... Rotip cote 


Medium steers . 
Heifers, good 
COWS cescccccccces 
Hind quarters, 











Fore quarters, choice....20 @21 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @ 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @40 
Steer short loins, No, 1.. 56 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @49 
Steer loin ends ge és DS2 
Steer loin ends, _ pee @32 
Cow I0ins ...-csccccccces @27 
Cow short loins ........ @30 
Cow loin ends iene @20 
Steer ribs, No. 1....ccece @29 
Steer ribs, No. . rere r rs @27 
Cow ribs, No. 2......+... @l17 
COW CEE, THO. Se necccesss . @14 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @20% 
Steer rounds, No. 2..... . @20 
Steer chucks, @21 
Steer chucks, @20 
Cow rounds @1e 
Cow chucks @16% 
Steer plates wade @14 
Medium plates ...... eeee @12% 
i @19 
Steer navel ends ........ @12 
Cow navel ends ......... @12 
ee GED siciveeecaca’ @13 
ee eee @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @ 
Strip loins, No. 2..... eee @5 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @25 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1. Qa 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2. @70 
See "25 @30 
Flank steaks ........... @27 
Shoulder clods ....... --.20 @21 
Hanging tenderloins .... @20 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per wee Cainweey @12 
OBS esccecs @14 
Tongues, 4@5 ........-. 35 @36 
Sweethreads .........0.+. @42 
Ree @lj 
Fresh tripe, plain ......7 @8 
CO ) 


Fresh tripe, 
RMD cccbessncanes 
Kidneys, per Ib. 














Choice carcass .......... 22 @23 
Good carcass ....... concen 
er 25 @30 
ROIMIBEN <0 Snisceseaa awa 15 @18 
Medium backs ....... +12 @13 
Veal Products. 
So errs 12 @14 
BwWeSthrends 2. cceccvssses @80 
Me WU Seceeesecunes @63 
CROCS TAMING: acces ck osu 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles e 
Medium saddles ........ @28 
Choice fores ...... @20 
Medium fores::’.......... @18 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Tamb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
Se WD 0 a5.0 00:65:02 @9o 
ee @ 
Heavy saddles .......... @12 
ROG SOE i ocecceces @16 
A Sr ae @ 6 
ff, Fear @10 
Matton LEGS .oscoccccese @20 
Mutton loins .........-+. @12 
Co te Ae @ 9 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 220 
Picnic shoulders ........ @15% 
Skinned shoulders ....... @i16 
Tenderloins @47 
Spare ribs @l4 
Back fat ... @14% 
Boston butts . @18 
ocks eocccce @13 
i See @12 
Neck bones @ 4% 
Slip bones ....... oe @14 
Blade DOMES ...ce.ccese. @i4 
Pige’ f0et ....ccccccccces @7 
Kidneys, per ID. oi ..sce- @1 
T... erate eee @ 9 
Brains .. ‘ @14 
BATS .cccccccccccccevcios @7 
SHOWS, c.ccoscicecsoge recs @i7 
PROT wsccavecccensesces @i10 


Cor. week, 
1928. 


26 pod 
25 


22 @23 


@45 
@43 
@57 
@53 
@33 
@33 
@27 


12 @15 


14 @15 
@80 
@57 


@24 
@22 
@30 
@28 
@18 
@16 
@33 
@15 
@30 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.... @28 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @21 















Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @19 
Country style sausage, smoked. 22 @23 
Frankfurts in sheep casings... : @23 
Frankfurts in hog casings...........++. @22 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.........-- 19 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 16% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... @21 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........++++ @19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. ean @ 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... rae @l4 
Head cheese ......cccccccses — @18 
New England luncheon specialty. @28 
Minced luncheon specialty........ = @22 
Tongue SAUSAGE ......-eeeeeeee ceceares @24 
Blood Sausage .......eeeeeeees were @18 
Polish SAUSAGE .....ccccccccceccvcecers @20% 
| Pheri rer TL ee @16 
DRY SA USAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs..... ooces @47 
Thuringer = ME Vena vost seed deandees @25% 
Farmer .... 31 
Holsteiner 29 
BD. ©. Dalal, CRMC. .05:6 6 codes @46 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @47 
B. C. Salami, new condition...........+. @27 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 42 
Genoa style Salami..........ssecceceees 52 
POMIOTONE occ vccviccccscccenveseecracece @4l 
Mortadella, new ae ee wigan @24 
Caploolld ..cccccses Avie wiaeeesapeien sara 
Italian style hams. cocccccces eecceceees @40 
WIPSIMIA. AMS ai ccciccccveccsccscedsa @55 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate....... ° 

Large tins, 1 to crate 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casin 




























Ss Res cvecvoeveses bebeass .. 8.25 Cooked hams, choice, skinned. fatted... @35 
pe ag , Pn — “25 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted = @25 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. . 
Se RUE: SAO DERI So osc s cosaccesscecs pee 7.75 Cooked loin roll, smoked......+-+s0+++++ 
Large tins, Gs 544509 4 e808 seein ee 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— ANIMAL OILS. 
Small tins, 2 to crate............ se eeeeeeee 7.25 Prime edible lard Ofl........eeeeeeeeees @13% 
Large tins, DL BO GEAUO, 2 cc ccccccccsececces -. 8.25 Headlight burning ofl.... @12 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. ce eee ees : 
Regular pork trimmings.........- Extra lard oll se i Bs ey @11% 
Special lean pork trimmings. Extra No. 1......:: AAA cutasnee. @10% 
Extra lean pork trimmings. . vee 4 NG Pokies <a. cu dcksloee ekedtnocdes :  @10% 
Neck bone trimmings............++++0++ D I a aa @10 
Pork cheek meat.........essescesecvees @10% Acidless EE ER RES I @10 
Pork hearts ......ccecseccssccsecoseccs @10 SATE EY 10. BARRRTIOE. oon ccnedeu aces @1T% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @16 Pure neatsfoot Ol] ...:.scxcccce @13 
Boneless chucks ........cescccesssevees @14 Special neatsfoot oll @11% 
SUMIIANEasic-c saiccdnceaisivvacethe ve 13 Extra neatefoot oll. @l11 
Beef trimmings ...... Saas wae dew eee ‘1 @uy No. 1 neatsfoot oil. @10% 
Beef hearts ........ Veccobecsovcsccscce 84@ 9 Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).......... ° @°o about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @10% ‘ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and sic @11 LARD. 
c « 
ee ae Lawey — waned Bs Ce “+18, QIBK Prime steam ........cccsccsssceees @10.12% 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim)...... @15% oe, peony “7 bre 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. Refined lard, boxes, @11.62% 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) DD rss cag kk eebas siVeneseeean 9.75 
Beef casings: De eee rer re @12.00 
Domestic round, 180 pack........ 35 @ 45 Compound, acc. to quantity......... 114%@11% 
Domestic round, 140 pack 5 @ 50 
Wide export rounds...........0.2 5 @ 6 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Medium export rounds. @ 45 2x ee eR RED is 1 
Narrow export rounds. . @ 60 bse en —— it ET onmie” 
Weds Tar WOMMMIIORY ic'oi0 va 008 8505 isc'n 0° @ 16 We a ONOD WES, 5. orks vacsads cdnwne @ 9% 
No, 2 weasands.........++++eeees @ 10 Prime No. 2 oleo Oll........sccccceeees @ 9% 
_ z —— PEST rrr eee 32 @ 34 ll gl hoon lala at a badleade e 
z le 0) 4 ee ~ » > ste > i > 
Regular midiies SRY Sei eee Ae 1.00€1.05 Prime oleo stearine, edible............. @ 9% 
Selected wide middles........ neat @2.35 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
7 _ ux ‘ @2.00 Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. @9o 
10/12 I aa eae pe teannsae tags <r idbis @1.65 Prime packers tallow........sceccseeees @ 8% 
nl A Se eR Get ats @1.25 eG; 2 Willow, 6G EiiGi. dicks cevccces 7%@ 8 
"Sie ASR tak isin Sete erga @ "85 No, 2 tallow, ee 2 reer 6%@ 6% 
Hog casings: ay ef 7 Choice white grease..........ceseeeeees 84%@ 8% 
Narrow, per 100 yds............- @2.75 A-White grease ........ tatters s eens i%@ 1% 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.25 B-White grease, max. 5% acid....... 7 @™% 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... @1.25 Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.......++++ 64@ 6% 
Wide, per 100 yds............... @1.00 Brown grease, 40% f.f.t.......eseeeees 64@ 6% 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.......... @1.00 
Export alg Se eee 338. @ 34 VEGETABLE OILS. 
Larce prime bungs............... 22 @ 2 Crude cottonseed of] in tanks, f.o.b. 
Medium prime bungs........ ....11 @ 12 Valley points, nom., prompt.......... @ 7% 
Small prime bungs............... 6 @ 7 White, deodorized, in bbis., c.a.f. Chgo. lon got 
MEE o sGan en e505 ee cenesecesees 18 @ 20 Yellow, deodorized, in bbls...........+- @10% 
TOT oo vo ote tise ceesesiicete 8 @ 10 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a.. PORE cc eKs tt 25 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Sova hean, jks. or O@ OM 
Getasacsts tee, tec Bg OO repose: < oh ¥¢ = Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b. coast. 6%@ 7 
oy pe, aVU-ID, DDI... ee eens oe Vy 0) 
Poona honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl... *** 81.00 Refined in bbls., rely nom.. 94@ 9% 
he BE LS ONL” Se rer ere 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Dbl. .........cccceees - 79.00 b t f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 58.00 (These prices are basis f.0. one 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 71.00 F _—— —— 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, Cinnamon 0202000000. i 8 
Mess pork, regular...........-.+seee. UO GS 0c kdesccrensdecccosses's avdiae Oe 36 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. . @33.00 Corfander ....cccsccccccssececcece ‘ieee 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces... GE GIN oy caiccetdpsescactecéntoes gh an 22 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces..... @25.00 Mace ...... 1.05 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...., @20.50 Nutmeg 34 
Brisket pork .........eee0- eeseccece @22.50 Pepper, 88 
Bean pork ... , ° @20.00 Pepper, 40 
Plate beef aise’ @29.00 Pepper, 2: 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bblis....... @30.00 Pepper, Be 
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COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.5744@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 














Ash pork barrels, galv. iron nan. - 1.77%@1.80 
White oak ham tierces......... 3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces.. ee + 2.42% 2.45 
White oak lard tierces......... sees 2.6244 @2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

peaee, -£.0.B. COs bc ck cvcwnss @25 
White animal fat margarines. in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. er @20% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago. . @li 

(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, “te 

ee Th. WOE Pan cp cicssecen ° 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago. eee @15 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Extra short clears........... chee @10% 
BRQER ONOSE TIDS. ioc cscccccsccccovcevece @10% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... @15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbe.......cccovees @11% 
Clear bellies, 14GIS 16... .ccccccccvee @11% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs........ccccceess @10% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs... a @10% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.... wee @ 9% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lIbs........ = @1y% 
Regular plates ...... watonees sees @ 9% 
BRAG co.cc ctscindeciedes ondaveses é 9 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........+++- @24A% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs....... pains @26% 
Standard reg. hams, 9 lbs @22} 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs....... Sims @20 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs..........-+ 2 @31 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs @26% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 lbs..........- ere @47 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs......-.erescccveees @41 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ib8......-.-eeeeeeeeee @43 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted....35 @36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted....36 @38 
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Retail Section 


Advertising and Display Have Direct 
Effect on Retail Meat Sales 


Are better merchandising 
methods needed in the retail meat 
industry? 

One thing seems certain—the 
retailer who studies merchandis- 
ing and selling methods and who 
puts in practice what he learns, 
other things being equal, has the 
best chance for success. 

In the following article are 
given some concrete ideas and 
suggestions for conducting a suc- 
cessful sales promotion campaign 
that retail meat dealers inter- 
ested in increasing their business 
will find interesting. 


This is the second of a series of three 
articles written especially for THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER dealing with the 


problem of retail meat sales promotion. 
The first, published in the issue of. No- 
vember 2, 1929, dealt with the necessity 
for a definite plan for stimulating sales. 


Successful Sales Promotion 
By E. J. Clary. 

To a great extent, we have to deal 
here with a frame of mind. The atti- 
tude of the average retailer toward his 
business is that so long as he goes 
through the ordinary motions of store 
keeping, he has done about all within 
his power. 

But is this true? 

Only half of the retail job is pro- 
viding a roof and fixtures, heat, light 
and help, goods and delivery. A dealer 
can do all of these things well and still 
fail in the retail business. It happens 
every day. 

The other half of the job—which is 
really the selling job—has to do with 
the following departments of functions: 

1—Thorough knowledge of the local 
market. 

2—Constructive and productive ad- 
vertising. 

3—Individual touch in display. 

4—Interesting merchandise, interest- 
ingly shown. 

5—Salesmanship on the floor. 

6—Proper inducements to buy. 

The practical application of these 
ideas—which in effect, sum up the ma- 
jor divisions of a retail sales promotion 
plan—we consider as follows: Aggres- 
sive selling begins with a factual knowl- 
edge of what the local market needs 
and wants. 

To stock or restock any store in the 
trade without careful study of this 
point is to grope in the dark. What 


may sell four miles or a hundred miles 
away may not move at the place of 
doing business. Hence, through care- 
ful, personal investigation, the retailer 
must, in the future, know his market 
thoroughly. 

Hints on Advertising Display. 

Advertising is always a part of the 
retailer’s selling cost. It cannot be 
otherwise. What is needed to fit into 
the intelligently-planned retail sales 
promotion plan is the right kind of ad- 
vertising, and advertising that is per- 
sistent and with something real to ad- 
vertise. 

Regular change of copy, newsy offer- 
ings, easily understood copy, selection 
of mediums that reach the potential 
trade of the store—not “just advertis- 
ing,” done because the fellow down the 
road advertises—these are important 
considerations. 

Of course, every retailer these days 
engages in a certain amount of display, 
since he has to have some place to put 
his goods. But we do not find the in- 
dividual touch often enough. There is 
a sameness about windows and counters 
in the trade that fails to lure the buyer. 
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stamp that tells the 
grade of the beef 





It is the 
Government's 
guarantee of 
quality 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Washington, D.C. 


GOVERNMENT GRADED BEEF. 

This poster is designed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for use 
in meat markets and meat departments 
of food stores using government graded 
beef. There is a companion chart show- 
ing the hindquarter. 

The charts are in two colors and show 
distinctly the ribbon stamp indicating the 
government grade. They are 12 in. wide 
and 16 in. high and can be secured free 
on request to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 


As display is the most powerful sales 
promotion medium available. This point 
is easily worth one-half the time of the 
store management. In some cases, 
more time than that is given over to 
display. 

Good Display Helps Sales. 

Display is the very heart of sales 
promotion. And more money will have 
to be spent on attractive displays as 
time goes on. The public is not so 
easily impressed with the ordinary win- 
dow as it used to be. 

One of the best retail sales promo- 
tion plans examined and studied called 
for a definite window display appro- 
priation by the year, display changes 
upon a carefully worked out schedule, 
expert window dressing help and novel 
displays at all times. 

This same plan calls for the exploita- 
tion of specials at regular intervals, 
the stimulation of sales by occasional 
display advertising in a local paper and 
intermittent but planned direct mail 
campaigns within the logical trade re- 
gion of the store itself. 

Increasing the Sale Unit. 

One of the outstanding experts on 
retail merchandising in this country 
made the following statement at a re- 
cent business convention: 

“The salvation of the retailer in the 
United States today is the raising of 
his sale unit. It costs as much to serv- 
ice a small unit of sale as it does a 
big one. 

“The big idea from now on is to in- 
crease the sale total of the average 
customer, and some of the wiser boys 
have found that this can be done. There 
is something almost magical in the 
results that come from hammering 
away at the public for bigger purchases, 
and it can be done without in any way 
making enemies or disturbing a dealer’s 
standing with his customers.” 

Now it is all very well to rely upon 
the increase of the sale unit as a sales 
promotion proposition. No one will find 
fault with that. 

Sales Unit Not All-Important. 

But anyone with experience in retail- 
ing will admit freely that no retail busi- 
ness is so safe as the one which con- 
stantly adds to its customer list—that 
has its turnover spread over a broad 
group of buyers. 

What the retailer requires, if he or 
she is to progress, is a fair increase 
every year in the number of customer 
contacts. Once this is assured, the sale 
unit increase is merely the “tail to the 
kite.” 

Now we come to a topic which I have 
found retailers unwilling to discuss. 
Or, if they do discuss it, they show an 
attitude in conflict with that found in 
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jobbing and manufacturing. This is 
the topic of retail help. 

We know that the quality of retail 
help—sales people—rises or falls in 
proportion to the rewards offered. I 
do not maintain that dealers in general 
fail to see the inefficiency of underpaid 
sales people. Tens of thousands of 
them have had their experiences have 
learned their lessons and are quite will- 
ing to pay for competent people. 

“You Get What You Pay For.” 

The people available for retail sell- 
ing today—when it comes to all-around 
competency—are insufficient in num- 
ber. Every year retailers are finding 
it harder to get people who can and 
will sell goods. Every year the cor- 
respondence schools, the factories, the 
mills and the banks are offering bigger 
rewards. 

And yet—the very existence of the 
average retailer depends upon the ade- 
yuacy of those who do his selling. 

To get productive help for the store, 
you have to pay for it, and the rate at 
which you must pay seldom is in direct 
ratio to the productivity of the man or 
woman you hire. 

Not long ago one of the large manu- 
facturers of retail store equipment, for 
his own information, made an investiga- 
tion, computing totals from the records 
of over 780 retail stores of various 
types. 

He wanted to see what effect wages 
had upon selling ability and selling re- 
sults. Here are the figures: 


Weekly Per cent of incr. 
wage. in gross sales. 
$12.00 Ah 

14.00 7 
18.00 10 
22.00 16 
25.00 20 
30.00 30 


What does this mean? 

It means that over a broad investi- 
gation of some 1,700 retail sales people, 
those earning $30.00 a week sold 30 
per cent more than those paid $12.00 
a week, conditions in general being 
greatly the same. But it is ridiculous 
to argue that merely paying higher 
wages to sales people will insure an 
immediate increased return in gross 
sales. 

Dealers Must Hire Producers. 

The point is that the retailer in fu- 
ture must raise the standard of his 
sellers and, as a natural consequence, 
raise the wages. Or he must offer 
some bonus or commission arrangement 
that will hold the right people in his 
service. 

Yet many retailers take an exceed- 
ingly narrow view of this matter. They 
hesitate to make an investment in sell- 
ing power when, as a matter of fact, 
the investment is bound to pay in the 
end. 

Progressive merchants everywhere 
are looking about for a higher type of 
sales person. They know that, with 
selling, the big problem in retailing dur- 
ing the next few years, and with other 
professions and lines pulling the best 
of the supply away from retailing, the 
whole situation calls for study and the 
application of the right remedies. 

Those remedies are—better treatment 
and higher pay for results shown. 

In another article Mr. Clary will dis- 
cuss the merchandising factors in sales 
promotion work. 
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| Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear tnforma- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















BACON OMELET. 


The omelet is one of our most de- 
lectable dishes, especially when its fla- 
vor is enhanced by the addition of vari- 
ous kinds of meat. 

The following recipe from Winifred 
Brennan, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, will be appreciated by your 
customers if their attention is called to 
it. ° 
Use about one cup of diced crisp 
bacon. Or, if desired, fry three slices 
of bacon in the omelet pan, remove the 
bacon, keeping hot, cook the omelet, 
and garnish with bacon. For the 
omelet mixture, beat six eggs slightly, 
add one-half teaspoon salt, one-fourth 
teaspoon pepper, one-fourth cup thin 
cream. Combine the ingredients, pour 
into a well greased omelet pan and cook 
slowly. When cooked on the bottom, 
put under the toaster flame about three 
minutes. 

~- fe + 
NEW LAMB CUTS VIA MOVIES. 


A motion picture film, just released 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is entitled “Lamb—More Than 
Legs and Chops.” The picture shows 
the many new lamb cuts, such as mock 
duck, shoulder steak, Saratoga chops, 
center leg steaks, crown rib roast, etc., 
which have been worked out by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and demonstrated extensively in con- 
suming centers of the United States. 
It was prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in cooper- 
ation with the board. 

This film is designed to show retail 
meat cutters just how to make these 
new cuts and profit from the sale of 
parts which hitherto have been slow 
to move or impossible to sell. Every 
movement of the knife in the demon- 
stration scenes in this picture can easily 
be followed and understood by the ex- 
perienced meat cutter. Explanatory 
titles and slow-motion cinematography 
make clear the procedure to follow in 
cutting the carcass. 

This film may be borrowed from the 
Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., the user paying transportation 
charges both ways. 

ee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Foreaker Market, meats, has 
been opened in the Weldy Building, 
Neodesha, Kan. 

McCormick & Yrigoyen have opened 
a meat department in the Lillard Bros. 
grocery store at Davis, Calif. 

Wm. Ellison, of the meat and gro- 
cery firm of Ellison & Watt, Winne- 
muccea, Nev., died recently. 

Buehler Bros., Inc., of Chicago, have 
opened a meat market and grocery 
store at 312 W. Main st., Ionia, Mich. 

Otto Rabke, Holt, Mich., has been suc- 
ceeded in the meat business by Arthur 
Fleming. 
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George Mayer has purchased the 
meat market of Rufus Elbin, at Wave- 
land, Ind. 

Willis Haskins has purchased the Gay 
Meat Market at Mongo, Ind. 

W. B. Blackburn has opened a 
butcher shop at Portsmouth, O. 

George Douglas, Big Rapids, Mich., 
has disposed of his meat business to 
Claude Sutton. 

John Duffey has purchased the meat 
business at 168 S. Main st., London, O., 
from Wm. Tumblison. 

J. D. Preston has engaged in the 
meat business at 209 W. Rockwell st., 
Jackson, Mich. 

E. T. Frisbie has bought the meat 
and grocery business of Ernest F. 
Pratt, Centerville, Mich. 

S. M. Sandel has opened a meat 
market at 560 Zenia ave., Dayton, O. 

Stuckey & Rich have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Herman 
Sprunger, Berne, Ind. 

Gus Samuels has purchased the West 
Side Meat Market, Medford, Ore., from 
Nichols & Ashpole. 

John Starbird, Seattle, Wash., has 
sold his meat business to Fred J. 
Howard. 

The butcher shop of John Gable, 
Grafton, Neb., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

The George Wessel meat market, 100 
State st., Belleville, Ill., has opened for 
business. 

The Oskar Lindstrom meat market 
has opened at 127 Seventh st., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Barney Constantino, Dominick Con- 
stantino and Charles Marsilli have 
opened a meat market at Fourth and 
Adams sts., Springfield, Ill. 

Borne and Bowling have opened a 
new meat market at Sumner, Iowa. 

Buehler Brothers, Inc., -have opened 
a new meat market in Ionia, Mich. 

Alvin Olson will soon open a meat 
market in Elk River, Minn. 

Harvey Held had sold his interest in 
the Bigler & Held chain of meat mar- 
kets and will operate independently the 
market at Hartford, Wisc., formerly 
owned by the chain. 

E. C. Barritt of Fairchild, Wis., has 
opened a meat market at Marshfield, 
Wis. 

Harry Braun has sold his meat mar- 
ket at 419 Forty-eighth ave., West 
Allis, Wis., to Adolph Konrad, and will 
open a larger store elsewhere. 

L. F. Kortendick has sold his meat 
market at Racine, Wis., to Harry Terry 
and Floyd Dunham. 

The People’s Meat Market, Great 
Falls, Mont., recently moved into its 
new building, a two-story brick struc- 
ture with a complete refrigeration sys- 
tem and other modern equipment. 

The Rock River Valley Meat Dealers 
association has opened club rooms at 
107 N. Franklin st., Janesville, Wis. 
Meetings will be held the first and third 
Thursday of every month. 

L. E. Wells and his brother D. D. 
Wells have re-established their old 
partnership and are again in charge of 
the Glasgow meat market, Glasgow, 
Mont. 

D. D. Wright has purchased the 
Economy Meat Market at 324 W. Main 
st., Walla Walla, Wash. 

D. W. Durgin and C. Wherry have 
purchased the meat market at 2338 Elm 
st., Seattle, Wash. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., recently opened 
a very large store in Asbury Park. 


Otto Weber, vice president, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., spent several days last 
week in Louisville, Ky., on business. 

Frank Menge, general superintendent, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, spent a few 
days at the Jersey City plant during the 
past week. 


Robert C. Clark, supervisor of the 
artchitects’ department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, visited the New 
York plant last week. 

Visitors to the New York plant from 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, have been J. D. 
Cooney, legal department, and George 
A. Blair, traffic manager. 


S. A. Grow, purchasing department, 


Jacob E. Decker Sons, Mason City, Ia., 
is spending a little time in New York 
visiting the plants of Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

W. J. Cawley, London manager, 
visited the New York plant of Wilson 
& Co. before sailing with Mrs. Cawley 
on the S.S. Homeric on Friday, Novem- 
ber 8. 

Adolph Stern, an associate of Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, New York, 
passed away suddenly last week. Mr. 
Stern suffered a heart attack on the 
way to his office. 

Swift & Company, central office, New 
York, have had as Chicago visitors dur- 
ing the past week W. C. Potter of the 
butterine department and S. P. Spang 
of the branch house department. 


The Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc., re- 
opened their store in Lynn, Mass., and 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 











Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 14, 1929: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
S Gholee ae See ea a erate = $21.50@23.00 $20.50@21.50 $21.50@23.50 $22.00@24.00 
eee Selec ricmasensiuvcbt 19.50@21.50  19.00@20.50 19.50@21.50  20.00@22.00 
holes ee LOSE A eS 21.50@28.50 kee ee eee 21.50@23.50  23.00@24.00 
ROL ERP ccuscbinevsenens MD TIETIITITD — 19:00@21.50 —-20.00@22.50 
x cage ‘ -* A ee Reet § 16.00@19.50  17.00@19.00 16.00@18.50 —16.00@19.00 
TT aces wen 13.50@16.00  15.50@17.00 14.00@16.00 —.......... 
STEERS (1): 
“aes ee et Syuesavuety 23.00@25.00 22.50@24.50 sees eee 
ens | Ch aap xnpnenp seine 19.50@22.50 we ese eee ee 
BEOGRRM cccccccccccccccwccccccccccs SOD « —~ ahpissiass § BSENEDEOS% Ss orebepeay 





CALF (2) (8): 
Choice 








15.00@15.50 
14.00@14.60 
12.50@14.00 


16.00@18.00 


15.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
12.50@13.50 


23.00@ 25.00 
21.00@23.00 
18.00@21.00 
16.00@18.00 


24.00@27.00 
22.00@24.00 
19.00@ 22.00 
17.00@19.00 


24.00@25.00 
23.00@ 24.00 
19.00@22.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@18.00 


17.00@18.00 


19.00@22.00 
16.00@19.00 


Medium 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Common . 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 

LAMB (38 lbs. down) : i 

ES ks Gndbnbbben 600006006000 00ns 66 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 

SRaNSbabSbeghoeansessocoeseceene 22.00@23.00 23.50@24.50 23.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 

Medium ......... Se UU 20.00@23.50 22.00@24.00 22.00@24.00 

18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@22.00 18.00@21.00 

PTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 

seeeeee 22,00@23.00 23.50@24.50 22.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 





20.00@23.50 
18.00@20.00 


21.00@22.00 
19.00@21.00 


22.00@24.00 
18.00@21.00 


ee cerccccvccccccccccceeescseees 21.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 
TITTITITITT TILT TET 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 


MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Good 





12.00@13.00 


13.00@15.00 11.50@13.00 13.00@14.00 


10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 10.50@12.00 11.00@13.00 
8.00@ 10.00 10.00@11.00 Se acteseceas 
18.00@19.00 21.50@23.00 19.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 
. 17.00@18.50 21.50@23.00 19.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 
..+ 17.00@18.00 21.00@22.00 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.00 
- 16.00@16.50 18.00@ 20.00 16.00@ 18.00 16.00@ 18.00 
SHOULDER, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
BEE TE Es Secewscccescoasccocesenc SRR ids ae kwaness 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
PICNICS: 
EE Ts. naccuccesceeccccesnncesss  sedeceeees cf otf ree 14.00@15.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
8 a rrr RT MOIR BO cc ascccccee 17.00@ 20.00 17.00@ 19.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
PEMD Sscédoceccesesesdecscoses EE reves eadae” «2 (-akec@uRte ~~ > Sbaewawben 
TRIMMINGS: 
Dt wad canesspkn ie spadbeehenenoss Pen Tssseedanan ~  Sesswwenens.’ | “swans sees 
ED, bps 00nd nesns 0s 0500d00nesecccce 16.00@18.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on"’ 
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established a new store at 729 Hamilton 
st., Allentown, Pa., which will be ready 
for business the week of November 18. 


Armour and Company, New York, 
have had as Chicago visitors during the 
past week vice president T. G. Lee, gen- 
eral branch house superintendent, I. M. 
Hoagland and S. Sanders of the su- 
perintendent’s department. 


William T. Calligan, who has been 
with Armour and Company at Chicago 
for many years, and with the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co., New York, 
for more than ten years, has succeeded 
H. W. Jones and is now in charge of 
the sales department. 


M. M. Rosenthal, secretary of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., is spending a week tour- 
ing the states of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York and Pennsylvania, 
and will not only visit present stores of 
the chain, but will investigate other fa- 
vorable locations. 

John Engelhorn, president of John 
Engelhorn & Sons, hog slaughterers at 
17-27 Avenue L, Newark, N. J., died on 
Thursday, November 7, in his 81st year, 
after a short illness. Born in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, he left his father’s 
butcher business in 1870, and came to 
Newark, where he established the pres- 
ent business in 1875, becoming one of 
the leaders in the trade. A $75,000 ad- 
dition was completed at the plant two 
weeks before his death. The business 
will be conducted by his two sons, John 
Engelhorn, jr., and Frederick Engel- 


horn. 
oa efe— 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


On Wednesday evening of last week 
the regular meeting of the Bronx 
Branch was held at Ebling’s Casino 
with a large attendance. The usual 
routine matters took up the greater 
part of the evening. Tickets were dis- 
tributed for the annual lady’s night for 
the members and their families. This 
event will be held at Ebling’s Casino on 
Sunday, December 1st. The committee 
for the dinner dance to be held in Jan- 
uary reported progress. 

A very successful theatre party was 
given by the Ladies’ Auxiliary on Mon- 
day evening of this week, when upwards 
of a hundred, including members with 
their husbands and friends, attended the 
Majestic Theatre in Manhattan. Mem- 
bers of the Retail Meat Dealers from 
all sections of Greater New York, rep- 
resented Brooklyn, Bronx, Mount Ver- 
non, Manhattan, Jamaica, South Brook- 
lyn and Washington Heights. Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt and Mrs. Oscar 
Schaefer, the hostesses, are to be con- 
gratulated. 


As a convenience for its members the 
South Brooklyn Branch has made ar- 
rangements to have health clinic ex- 
aminations conducted at their meeting 
headquarters, Fraternity Hall, 53rd 
street and Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on Tuesday, November 19. 

The Jamaica Branch will hold a regu- 
lar meeting on Wednesday, November 
20 and at the close of business mem- 
bers and their friends will be the guests 
of the Branch at a stag party. 
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pression of quality. 


attractive container. 


HEEKIN CANS 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 
Today, neither the dealer nor the con- 
sumer wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an 
For years Heekin has served packers 
with lithographed cans for every requirement. Today Heekin 
personal service is ready to assist you in making your present 
can more beautiful . . . 
Write for information 


The Heekin Can Co. 


more attractive for the purchaser. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























ee 
20 MULE TEAM 


BORAX 


Antiseptic 
Cleansing 
Deodorizing 


Use 20 MULE TEAM BORAX when any 
cleansing is to be done. It softens water. It 
cleans thoroughly. It inhibits the growth of 
the bacteria of decomposition and leaves 
things sweet and wholesome. It is especially 
good when washing anything that comes in 
contact with meat because it is harmless. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


51 Madison Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Ill. Wilmington, Cal. 




















The Man You 








Do You Wish to Be- 

long to the Royal 

Family— of Corned 
Beef Kings? 

If you do, use H. J. 

MAYER SPECIAL 

NEVERFAIL CURE, and 


you will surely get there. 
Know Rich, red juicy corned beef, 

















the kind that makes your 
mouth water and brings your customers 
back for more, cured in from three to five 
days. A flavor beyond comparison, a won- 
derful color and at a cost so reasonable 
that there is no excuse for you not taking 
advantage of the benefits that NEVER- 
FAIL, the perfect Cure (reg. U. S. & Can, 
Pat. Off.) has to offer. 


Write for complete information 





Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frank- 
furter, Beton, ork Sausage (with and without sage), | 
Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili 

Con Carne and Rouladen Delicatessen Seasonings 





H.J.MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 





























A Big Percentage Cut from Your 


Production Costs 


OERING’S Continuous Worker is the greatest 
advance the Margarine plant has seen for many 
years. With a capacity of 7,000 lbs. an hour, auto- 
matic salting, doing away with table workers and 
many other improvements, this machine is being 
hailed as a great money-maker wherever it is used. 
Some of the nation’s biggest plants have already 
installed it. 
For the sake of economy and greater profits get 
acquainted with Doering’s Continuous Worker. 


e D ri ng & So n eg St. 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


Write at 
once 
for full 
details 

























THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


OEE cceceyccewescscecvsnceed $12. 0G 12.5 
medium 9.25@12 “00 
common and medium 6.00@ 7.75 
cutter-medium 6.00@ 8.50 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice ..... 
Vealers, mediwn 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


$12.50@13.50 
. 11.00@12.50 
8.50@11.00 
4.50@ 6.50 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


$15.50@18.00 
12.00@15.50 


lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice.. 


Hogs, 160-210 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 Ibs. 
Roughs 

Good Roughs 


@10% 
@10% 
@10.00 
@ 9.00 


on 


@ 9.25 


DRESSED HOGS. 


@1i% 
@1i% 
@18% 
@18 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Pigs, 80 lbs. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
ny 
common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs.. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows .. 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


1 ribs.... 
. 2 ribs... 
vo. 3 ribs... 
. 1 loins... 
. 2 loins 
. 8 loins 
vo. 1 hinds and ribs 
2 hinds and ribs... 
3 hinds and ribs 


. 8 rounds. 
1 chucks. o* 
2 chucks............ 2 
3 chucks. 
Bolognas 5 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 


Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal @30 
Good to choice veal @26 
Med. to common veal @21 
Good to choice calves @22 

@18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime @27 
Lambs, good .... oneeen @25 
Sheep, good . @14 
Sheep, medium @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..20 
Pork tenderloins, 55 
Pork tenderloins, frozen.... ° 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg.........17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 
Butts, boneless, Western........ osccoses 24 
Butts, regular, Western. 
Hams, Western, fresh, a. Ibs. avg. 21 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh. 
average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean. Cos cecesese 20 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 
Spareribs, fresh ..... Ce ereeccceveccccce 16 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. £ 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg.. 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg. 
Beef tongue, light 
OCk GHTOR, BERIT ccccaccccccecccs 
Bacon, boneless, Western...... 
Bacon, boneless, city 


@21 
@57 
@ 46 


6@8 Ibs. 


@23 
@22 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef ....... 
Sweetbreads, veal ...... 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders... 

Lamb fries 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 


37¢ 
32c 


Shop fat . 

Breast fat 

Edible suet ... 
Cond. suet ....... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 OY ”a- yy rt -14 14- 18 18 up 
Prime No, 1 2. 2.6 “4 3.4 
Prime No, 2 5 2 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 1.95 
Buttermilk No, 2... .1% a 1. 70 
Branded Gruby 1.10 
Number 3 - 


veals. 
veals. . 2 


At value— 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 43144 @48% 
Creamery, firsts (88to 89 score) 2-38 @39 
Creamery seconds (84 to 87 score)......35 @36 
Creamery, lower grades 3314 @34'4 
EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, dozen 
Extra firsts, 
Firsts, doz. 
Checks 
LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


per lb. 
fancy 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs, to dozen, lb...30 @33 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs, to dozen, Ib...27 @ 4 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...25 @2 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs, to dozen, lb...24 @25 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...22 @24 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Z 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs .to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs, dozen, 

Ducks— 

Long Island, per lb 

Turkeys— 
Argentine, 
Argentine, 

Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb @60 

Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to {cy.: 
Western, 36@42 lbs., per @29 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., ..34 @35 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., g g 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


ets 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Noy. 7, 1929: 

Noy. 1 2 4 5 6 7 
Chicago ..42 42 4216 41% 
N. Y.....44% 44% 43% 431, 
Boston ...44 44 44 44 
Phila. ....45%% 4514 4514 4514 45 4414 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 


40% 41% 41% 41% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


Wk. to Last -——Since Jan. 1-— 
Nov. 7. year. 1929. 1928. 
Chicago, 30,826 31,209 27,347 2,875,896 2,734,082 
N. Y.... 44,376 41, 912 3,213,522 3,050,907 
Boston... 9,734 10,537 1,062,568 1,132,184 
Phila.... 17,943 13,616 1,014,217 997,150 


-102,879 101,695 93,412 8,166,203 7,914,323 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


via express...... 


| | Se ‘ 
young hens.... 


@s39 
@3i 


42 42% 
44% Holiday. 
44 44 


41% 40 


Prev. 


Total 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
15,222,839 
12,871,154 
8,301,906 
4,989,667 


41,385,566 


Out 
Noy. 7. 
228,768 
312,643 


On hand 

Novy. 8. 
22,874,834 
16,853,702 
8,629,170 
5,255,037 


53,612,743 


In 
Nov. 7. 
Chicago 9,750 
New York.. 87,524 
Boston .... 23,396 
Phila. ..... 21,012 


Total ...141,682 





749,407 


November 16, 1929. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


so. sulphate, bulk, delivered 

per 1 lbs. Se cevesgueneessebens cenean aay 
Ammonium sulphate, double 

per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia we? 

B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory. 
Fish guano, Wyte sain ammo- 

a, TO TB. Fe Tne csstvesseceas 4.50 & 10c 
Fish scrap, saan 6% cin. 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory...3.50 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs, spot.. @ 2.n 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk ceccecees 4.30 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...4.25 & 10c 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, pues, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f 
Bone meal, raw, 4% 
POF TOM cccccccccccccccscccccesere 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton....... 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


.25 & 10c 


@26.50 


@36.50 


Meat eiesanoll Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin nae, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 

Flat shin coated 
per 100 pes 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to wet Ibs., = 


95.00@125.00 


avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
@ 85.00 


100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


a 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Nov. 9, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


@110.00 
75.00@ 200.00 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


8,077 2,014 
1,091 88 11,461 
3,133 24,215 10,519 
26,317 59,226 
30,050 39,471 
30,630 57,218 


Sheep. 
Jersey City 87,246 
Central Union 
New York 


. 2,696 


12,301 
12,984 
12,649 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


may, pee 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 














Emil Kohn, lnc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 








Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 











ics as 


Sheep. 





